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... just a few things: 


Two MONTHS AGO SOCIAL ORDER 
commented upon one of the tragic re- 
sults of widespread divorce in a 
“Trends” item when it pointed out that 
an estimated 345,000 dependent chil- 
dren were entangled in the emotional 
turmoil and social disruption occasioned 
by divorces during 1950. A note on 
the situation in France appears in 
“Trends” this month. 

In an article for this issue Father 
Bayne discusses another almost inevit- 
able result of widespread divorce: the 
chaos, as he rightly terms it, of marriage 
relationships arising from differences in 
divorce laws and their administration. 
In some cases, divorces have been set 
aside; in others divorced persons have 
been jailed for bigamy. Hundreds have 
no idea whether they are legally free or 
still married. To this problem Father 
Bayne offers no solution in this article. 
His only purpose is to give a clear, 
forceful picture of the intolerable social 
disorder into which divorce has got us. 

The author is a doctor of laws from 
Yale University and a member of the 
District of Columbia and Federal Bars. 

& 


FATHER GRAHAM’S comments upon 
the political future of Germany in the 
light of the September 6 elections high- 
light an aspect of the situation that has 
not, to my knowledge, been discussed 
in the American press. He has followed 
German affairs for a number of years 
and refreshed his impressions by annual 
visits to Germany from 1947 to 1951. 
He is a contributing editor of America 
and a former member of the Institute 
of Social Order. 

. 

FRoM 1947 To 1951 the output of 
manufacturing in seven Southern states 
jumped in value $1,500 million, the 
number of manufacturing employees 
rose 100,000 and Alabama, Georgia, 
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North Carolina and Tennessee moved 
into the ranks of states producing goods 


in the billion-dollar bracket. So re- 
ported the New York Times’ corre- 
spondent John N. Popham f rom 


Chattanooga October 5. 

Not all this rise, however, was due 
to big-scale development. For 
dence John W. Conoyer presents in this 
issue ““The Rural South’s New Look.” 
The industrial growth was paralleled 
by an agricultural revolution in this 
sector which ultimately may prove even 
more important. 


evi- 


As RECENTLY as 1950 the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary defended 
the basic principle of immigration con- 
trol when it stated that “the adoption 
of the national origins formula was a 
rational and logical method of numer- 
ically restricted immigration in such a 
manner as to best preserve the socio- 
logical and cultural balance in the popu- 
lation of the United States.” The re- 
port took no account of the many other 
issues than “sociological and cultural 
balance” which have risen 
close of World War IL. 

Professor Cle ment S. Mihanovich 
briefly analyzes in this issue a signifi- 
cant bill introduced in the Senate last 
August by Senator Herbert H. Lehmann 
which sets up a totally different set of 
quotas for immigrants than those of 
national origin. His bill eliminates 
those provisions of present immigration 
law which, as former President Truman 
stated in his veto message of the McCar- 
ran-Walter bill, insults “large numbers 
of our finest citizens, [is] irritating to 
our Allies abroad and foreign to our 
purposes and ideals.” 


since the 


* 

ONE WAY OR ANOTHER the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in 
the five cases of segregation which it 
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will hear early in December will mark 
a stage in race relations. If the Court 
temporizes or finds in favor of segrega- 
tion, racial justice will have received a 
notable set-back. If it rules out segre- 
gation, a huge problem confronts many 
states. 

On the eve of the hearing, sociaL 
ORDER has asked a number of outstand- 
ing authorities on questions of intoler- 
ance and its elimination to take brief 
stock of where we are and whither we 
should go. To each of them were ad- 
dressed two questions: 

1. What constructive development in 
the past ten years do you consider as 
having contributed most to progress 1n 
U.S. race relations? 

2. What critical area in U.S. race re- 
lations do you consider most in need of 
attention ¢ 
Their responses have been compiled 

into a miniature Forum which appears 


in this issue. 
e 


Five YEARS AGO Professor Norbert 
Wiener startled thinking Americans 
with his account of the revolutionary 
changes impending in industry with 
developments in electronic machines. 
He pointed out that computing ma- 
chines, when they have been sufficiently 
developed, can take over any routine 
occupation that can be fully spelled out 
in single operations. At present the 
use of such machines is seriously re- 
stricted both by scientist’s limited 
knowledge of their design and control 
and by the tremendous cost of their 
construction and installatio 

In sociaAL ORDER this month Prof. 
Henry K. Junckerstorff reviews a more 
recent, popular exposition of cybern- 
etics’ application to industrial opera- 
tions, John Diebold’s Automation: The 
Advent of the Automatic Factory. Dr. 


Junckerstorff agrees with Professor 
Wiener that automation may well be 
the second industrial revolution. The 
first substituted the machine for man’s 
muscles; the second, for his mind. 

* 

AWARE OF THE existence of abuses 
in the Federal-State unemployment in- 
surance program, the 1949 Annual Re- 
port of the Federal Security Agency 
stated: 


While information on the volume of 
detected fraud was not available in all 
States, the amount of fraud in terms of 
ascertained cases or dollars and cents ap- 
peared to be negligible. More complete 
information is needed on fraud prevention 
and detection activities, and steps are be- 
ing taken to obtain it. (p. 128) 


At about the same time the Re port 
appeared Father Joseph M. Becker was 
undertaking a protracted study of the 
nature and extent of abuse in unemploy- 
ment compensation. Thanks to a field 
fellowship from the Social Science Re- 
search Council, Father Becker was able 
to work in unemployment insurance 
offices all around the United States, 
acquainting himself with administrative 
aspects of the program and preparing 
for an intensive examination of the 
question of abuse. 


The fruit of that study appears this 
month in a scholarly work published by 
Columbia University Press. It was im- 
possible to summarize the findings of 
that study adequately in a short essay, 
but Father Becker has kindly prepared 
for this issue of SOCIAL ORDER a special 
article on the question of abuse in un- 
employment compensation. Those who 
wish a fuller treatment of the question 


will find it in his book. 
RE: i: ¢. . 
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A Nevada decree can leave the divorcee 
a bigamist, his later offspring _ illegiti- 
mate and land him in jail — so great is 
the confusion in interstate divorce laws 


UIVURLEE UR BILAMIST 
Chaos in the Law of Interstate Divorce 


Davip C. Bayne, S.J. 
West Baden College, West Baden, Indiana 


OR over twenty years Mr. and 

Mrs. Thomas Hendrix and Mr. 

and Mrs. O. B. Williams lived 
quietly side by side in their North Caro- 
lina homes with never a thought of dis- 
mantling either their respective homes 
or their lives—and especially with no 
idea of remaking the divorce law of the 
United States. 

But at one point the tranquility— 
and drabness—of their existence ab- 
ruptly changed. Mr. Williams and Mrs. 
Hendrix realized that, in fact, God had 
made them for each other—not, as at 
first appeared, for their current spouses. 
So, off to 2 Nevada trailer camp they 
went, set up their domicil, waited out 
the six long weeks, swore faithfully, 
but falsely, (no doubt directed by local 
counsel) that they called Nevada their 
home, that there they permanently lived 
with no thought of leaving. In short, 
they swore that Nevada was their domi- 
cil, which, in the _ seventy-year-old 
words of Mr. Justice Story, is the place 
where a person “. . . has his true, fixed, 
permanent home and principal establish- 
ment, and to which, whenever he is ab- 
sent, he has the intention of returning.” 


BIGAMY CHARGED 

Perjury done and decree awarded, Mr. 
Williams and the new Mrs. Williams 
(for they were promptly married in Las 
Vegas) returned to North Carolina. 
There the idyll ended. North Carolina 
felt rather strongly about its citizens’ 
morals, frowned on “bigamous cohabi- 
tation” and summarily sent both off to 
jail. The charge: they were criminal 
NOVEMBER, 1953 


bigamists; their later children illegiti- 
mate. 

The case went through many appeals, 
trial and re-trial, and finally reached 
the United States Supreme Court—for 
the highest court in North Carolina had 
agreed with the lowest that the Wil- 
liams were, in fact, bigamists. After 
years of litigation the Supreme Court 
agreed, too, and the criminal conviction 
of the North Carolina court stood en- 
forced—the Nevada divorce had no ef- 
fect in North Carolina.’ 


NATURE OF DIVORCE ACTION 


This state of affairs raises some im- 
portant questions. Can this happen to 
any Nevada decree? What of a Florida 
divorce? Or Arkansas, Idaho, Wyoming 
or any of Nevada’s other free-wheeling 
competitors? Must one state respect the 
divorces of its fellow state, or is each 
a law unto itself? Has not the United 
States Supreme Court worked out any 
uniform and equitable policy in the 
matter of interstate divorce law? Is the 
Williams case the law of the land? 
What, as a practical matter, can come 
of this chaos? To answer these ques- 
tions, let us go back over the years. 

The Anglo-American common law 
has always regarded marital relations of 
citizens as an intimate concern of the 
law. Growing, as our society does, out 
of the early Christian heritage of An- 
gles, Saxons and French Normans and 
founded on the basic concept of the 
family as the unit of that society, our 





1 Williams v. North Carolina, 325 U.S. 226, 
65 S.Ct. 1092, 1945. 
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law, which reflects that heritage, re- 
spects and protects the family unit. The 
earliest formation of our law in Catho- 
lic England under the first Henrys and 
especially in its later, thirteenth-cen- 
tury flowering in Henry of Bracton, 
priest and jurist, regarded the morality 
of its citizenry, particularly in the im- 
portant area of family relations, as one 
of its chief cares. 

As our culture departed slowly from 
the attitudes and teachings of the 
Church, and divorce became a recog- 
nized legal means of breaking the indis- 
soluble bond of marriage, the Christian 
heritage persisted to this extent that 
state and law refused to abandon com- 
pletely what it felt was its responsibility 
and duty—to care for the external 
regulation of marriage both in forma- 
tion and dissolution. 


This point is fundamental. The law 
is, and should be, vitally interested in 
arresting family breakdown because that 
is an incursion on the very existence of 
the state, a threat to the common wel- 
fare and the continued well-being of 
society as a whole. Once grant the 
right of citizens to treat divorce as a 
private matter, dependent only on mu- 
tual consent of the parties, and you 
deny the state a prime right of govern- 
ment, the right to regulate the external 
morals of people, to safeguard in its in- 
tegrity society’s chief bulwark against 
disintegration and collapse, the family. 

If society has the duty to regulate 
divorce, the question next is: what 
branch of society, what law shall per- 
form this duty? Here it might be well 
to focus more directly on our problem: 
In the United States which of many 
jurisdictions is to shoulder this duty? 


CONCEPT OF DOMICIL 


Anglo-American law has always had 
a sensible answer to this question. It 
has concluded that the law of that 
particular place where a person has his 
deepest roots, with which he has most 
intimate relation and _ association—in 
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one word, “where he dwelleth and hath 
his home,” is the law that should 
govern his marriage. In _ England 
and the United States the law of the 
domicil determines all matters concern- 
ing divorce. And the obverse is true: 
no jurisdiction over non-domiciliaries, 
The courts have often expressed it: 

This necessarily results from the right 

of every nation or state to determine the 

status of its own domiciled citizens. 

Thus a person does not lose the domicil 
of his birth until he does two things: 1, 
intend to abandon his original home and 
take up a new one; 2. actually live in 
the new abode. Then he has a new 
domicil, a new home. A man’s residence 
is where he is living; but his domicil is 
his home. A senator is generally a resi- 
dent of Washington but a domiciliary 
of his home state. A boy resides in 
boarding school, but it is not his domi- 
cil. 

FULL FAITH AND CREDIT CLAUSE 

The Constitution of the United States 
adds the further element necessary for 
a more complete legal picture of inter- 
state divorce jurisdiction. Article Four, 
Section 1 of the Constitution reads: 
“Full faith and credit shall be given in 
each state to the public acts, records 
and judicial proceedings of every other 
state.” Once a particular state has juris- 
diction over a divorce action through 
the bona fide domicil of the parties, the 
judicial proceeding that ensues must be 
acknowledged and recognized by all the 
other states. A divorce properly granted 
by a court with jurisdiction will be 
recognized by all courts of the United 
States. This Full Faith and Credit 
Clause is the nub of most reasoning in 
interstate divorce litigation. 

The great-grandfather of the Wi- 
liams opinion was the New York case 
of Bell v. Bell.* The Bells were New 
Yorkers, but Mr. Bell went off to Penn- 
sylvania and remained a year to estab- 








? In re Ellis’ Estate, 55 Minn. 401, 410, 1893. 
° Bell v. Bell, 181 U.S. 179, 21 S.Ct. 55 
1901. 
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lish a domicil (or so he thought), since 
Pennsylvania has the double jurisdic- 
tional requirement of both domicil and 
a year’s residence. There Mr. Bell se- 
cured his divorce. Later, when Mrs. 
Bell challenged this Pennsylvania di- 
vorce in New York, the court there 
held, after inspection of the evidence, 
that Mr. Bell had not, in fact, had a 
true domicil in Pennsylvania, hence had 
never been subject to the Pennsylvania 
court. Clearly there could have been 
no divorce. The case went to the 
United States Supreme Court, and the 
New York court was upheld. The 
Pennsylvania divorce need not be recog- 
nized in New York. That was in 1901.* 

In the 1903 case of Andrews v. An- 
drews’ there was seemingly a stronger 
set of facts for recognizing an outstate 
divorce. Mr. Andrews journeyed from 
Massachusetts out to South Dakota and 
there sued for divorce. Mrs. Andrews, 
through her attorney, appeared and con- 
sented to the granting of the decree. 
The fact was, however, that Mr. An- 
drews actually had no domicil in South 
Dakota, and certainly his wife did not. 
The courts of Massachusetts, therefore, 
were not bound, said the United States 
Supreme Court, to recognize the South 
Dakota decree under the Full Faith and 
Credit Clause. The rule has always been 
clear that if neither party is a domicil- 
iary, the divorce decree is not entitled 
to recognition in another state. 


HADDOCK v. HADDOCK 


In 1906 the Supreme Court reached 
a high point of confusion. In Haddock 
vu. Haddock, a New York husband left 
his New York wife, actually established 
his home in Connecticut and received 
a divorce there. The wife was not be- 


‘In the same year the Supreme Court 
reached the same conclusion in Streitwolf 
v. Streitwolf, 181 U.S. 179, 21 S.Ct. 553, 
1901. 

° Andrews v. Andrews, 188 U.S. 14, 23 S.Ct. 
237, 1903. 

* Haddock v. Haddock, 201 U.S. 562, 26 
S.Ct. 525, 1906. 
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fore the court, and her notification was 
by newspaper publication only. The 
United States Supreme Court held that 
although the domicil was bona fide, 
New York need not recognize the Con- 
necticut decree because the wife had 
had no actual, personal notice and the 
husband had wrongfully left his wife 
in New York. The decision was 
founded on the absence of Mrs. Had- 
dock from the court. 


This set the stage for the first of the 
Williams opinions, for there were, in 
truth, two. In our unravelling of the 
Williams case we skipped over the de- 
tails of the first of the two cases and 
moved right to the final one, but the 
first Williams” case carried forward the 
line of opinions beginning with Bell and 
culminating in Haddock. 

When the North Carolina conviction 
of bigamy was affirmed by the North 
Carolina Supreme Court, the case was 
carried to the United States Supreme 
Court in reliance, among other things, 
on the law established in the Haddock 
opinion. The principle of Haddock 
would permit North Carolina to attack 
the decree, since the Nevada court had 
no personal jurisdiction over the first 
Mrs. Williams (who had never left 
North Carolina). In other words, de- 
livery of a copy of the summons back 
home in North Carolina would be in- 
sufficient because under Haddock notice 
and actual presence were necessary. Due 
to an unfortunate series of legal events 
(concerning court procedure) the ques- 
tion of the genuinity of Williams’ 
domicil in Nevada was not faced by the 
Supreme Court. As the Court stated: 

3ut the question for us is a limited 
one. In the first place, we repeat that 
in this case we must assume that pe- 
titioners had a bona fide domicil in Ne- 
vada, not that the Nevada domicil was 

a Snam, 

The reliance was solely on the Haddock 
doctrine that the domiciliary state of 

Williams v. North Carolina, 317 U.S. 287, 


63 S.Ct. 207, 1942. 
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Mrs. Williams, who was not personally 
before the divorce court, need not rec- 
ognize the foreign decree. But the Su- 
preme Court overruled the Haddock 
case. 

The assumed domicil of the husband, 
joined with the newspaper notification 
of the wife (although she did not ap- 
pear in court) was sufficient to require 
North Carolina, under the Full Faith 
and Credit Clause, to recognize the 


Nevada decree.” Thus the law stood 
in 1942. 
With that, the Supreme Court sent 


the Williams case back to North Caro- 
lina for a new trial, since the question 
of Williams’ bona fide domicil had not 
yet been considered. 

This time the court and jury in 
North Carolina faced directly and solely 
one question: Did Williams really take 
up his home in Nevada? Again the jury 
came back with a verdict of guilty of 
bigamous cohabitation, the North Caro- 
lina Supreme Court affirmed the con- 
viction; the case went to the Supreme 
Court. This time the issue was squarely 
joined: Can North Carolina attack a 
Nevada divorce by re-examining the 
facts and finding an absence of domicil 
and hence no jurisdiction? The Supreme 
Court said: Yes! The Nevada decree 
need not be recognized by North Caro- 
lina. Mr. Justice Frankfurter wrote the 
opinion for the majority of six: 


* Mr. Justice Douglas expresses some further 
attitudes in his majority opinion in Wil- 
liams I: “. . . the question . . . does not 
involve a decision on our part as to which 
state policy on divorce is the most de- 
sirable one. It does not involve selection 
of a rule which will encourage on the one 
hand or discourage on the other the prac- 
tice of divorce. That choice in the realm 
of morals and religion rests with the legis- 
lature of the states. Our own views as to 
the marriage institution and the avenues 
of escape which some states have created 
are immaterial. Within the limits 
of her political power North Carolina 
may, of course, enforce her policy regard- 
ing the marriage relation—an institution 
more basic in our civilization than any 


other.” 317 U.S. 287, 63 S.Ct. 207, 209. 
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North Carolina did not fail m appre. 
ciation or application of federal stand- 
ards of full faith and credit. Appropriate 
weight was given to the finding of 
domicil in the Nevada decrees, and that 
finding was ... overturned only by ., , 
proof. 


DIRECT OR COLLATERAL ATTACK 


The question naturally rises in the 
reader’s mind: Does the Supreme Court 
not seem to be breathing hot and cold 
at once? How can the Full Faith and 
Credit Clause block the North Carolina 
attack on the Nevada divorce in Wil- 
liams I and permit the opposite in Wil- 
liams II? The answer lies in the distinc- 
tion between a direct and a collateral 
attack. A direct attack on a judgment 
is an attempt for sufficient cause, to 
have it annulled, reversed, vacated or 
declared void in a case instituted specif- 
ically for that purpose, such as an ap- 
peal. A collateral attack is an attempt 
to impeach the validity of a judgment 
as a side issue or in a proceeding insti- 
tuted for another purpose. Justice 
Frankfurter in Williams II explains why 
North Carolina can attack the Nevada 
decree and still not violate full faith 
and credit: 

A judgment in one state is conclusive 
on the merits in every other State, but 
only if the court of the first State had 
power to pass on the merits—had juris- 
diction, that is, to render the judgment. 

“It is too late now to deny the right 
collaterally to impeach a decree of di- 
vorce made in another State, by proof 
that the Court had no jurisdiction, even 
when the record purports to show jurisdic- 
tion.” It was “too late’ more than forty 
years ago. 


Thus the Full Faith and Credit Clause 
will not permit one state to re-open the 
issue of a controversy once it has been 
fully decided in another court, after all 
persons have had the chance to present 
their arguments. But this clause does 
not forbid a state from looking beyond 
the arguments on the merits to see | 
the court had jurisdiction in the begin- 
ing. Since jurisdiction is founded on 
domicil, it is North Carolina’s right to 
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determine if Williams actually had 
domicil, which would give Nevada 
jurisdiction over him. A direct attack 
on the merits of Williams’ arguments 
for requesting his divorce and on the 
merits of the Nevada court in granting 
it, once jurisdiction is had, is barred by 
the Full Faith and Credit Clause. But 
a collateral attack on Nevada’s claim 
that it did have jurisdiction in the be- 
ginning is not barred. The Supreme 
Court had said in other opinions: 

. the full faith and credit due to the 
proceedings of the New Jersey court do 
not require that the courts of New York 
shall be bound by its adjudication on the 
question of domicil. On the contrary, 
it is open to the courts of any State in 
the trial of a collateral issue to determine 
upon the evidence produced the true 
domicil = 

In short, the decree of divorce is a 
conclusive adjudication of everything ex- 
cept the jurisdictional facts upon which 
it is founded, and domicil is a jurisdic- 
tional fact. To permit the necessary 
finding of domicil by one State to fore- 
close all States in the protection of their 
social institutions would be intolerable.*® 


WILLIAMS I & II COMPARED 

What is the practical consequence of 
the two Williams cases? Williams I held 
a Nevada decree safe from direct attack. 
Once the merits of Williams’ divorce 
had been studied by Nevada, the judg- 
ment thereon could not be questioned. 
Williams II said that, although the 
merits could not be attacked, the valid- 
ity of the jurisdiction could be. What 
does this mean? It means that any 
court of the land can dig back into the 
genuinity of domicil in a Nevada di- 
vorce, that although the divorce may 
have been granted on legitimate grounds 
(in the sense that they conform to the 
specifications of Nevada law), still the 
bona fide nature of the domicil can be 
doubted. If no domicil, no jurisdiction 
—and no divorce. The ultimate answer 
to whether or not there is any practical 





® Tilt v. Kelsey, 207 U.S. 43, 28 S.Ct. 1, 4, 
1907. 


0325 U.S., 65 S.Ct. 1092, 1096. 
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difference between the ability to attack 
a Nevada decree collaterally or directly 
lies in the exact nature of a proven 
Nevada domicil. 

There is very little about all the cir- 
cumstances surrounding Reno or Las 
Vegas divorces (or in any other divorce- 
mill state) to soften the very harsh 
judgment that they are a perversion of 
the law of the land. It is difficult to 
attribute any motive to Nevada but a 
strictly commercial one. In the year 
1943 alone it is reliably estimated that 
Nevada received more than half a mil- 
lion dollars in divorce fees.” 


UNSETTLED LAW OF LAND 

Nor is it to Nevada’s defense to con- 
tend that domicil must be proven in the 
courts according to common-law rules 
of evidence, that each petitioner must 
satisfy the court that he is a bona fide 
domiciliary. The courts are not oblivi- 
ous of the figures. In 1942, over 8,500 
divorces were granted; in 1943, over 
11,000.°° There were 100,000 people in 
all Nevada in 1940! 

The fact is that the standard routine 
is perjury. Just as the Williams, so do 
the others swear falsely that they intend 
Nevada as their permanent home. All 
this is sham and camouflage. Yet the 
Nevada courts, year after year, accept 
these lies and turn out the divorces. 

So, in the end, at the same moment 
that the Supreme Court blocked a direct 
attack on the Nevada decree in Wil- 
liams I, it opened up, or, strictly, kept 
open, as wide a path of attack in Wil- 
liams II, in permitting a collateral at- 
tack on the genuinity of domicil. In 
other words, a real, bona fide Nevada 
divorcee need be just as much afraid of 
ending up a bigamist as ever before. 
The effect is the same—chaos in inter- 
state divorce law. 

The doctrine of Williams II is the law 


of the land.'” A sister state may not, 
‘See Rabel, Conflict of Laws { Compara 
tive Study, 1945, 394, n. 18. 
21 de m. 
13In 1949 the United States Supreme Court 
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under Full Faith and Credit, question 
the reasons or the merits of the actual 
judgment, as long as the petitioner is 
before the court. But it may inquire 
into the genuinity of the domicil of 
the parties and hence deny any jurisdic- 
tion at all. This is the general rule and 
the expression of law in the majority 
opinion in Williams v. North Carolina, 
handed down in 1945. But there have 
been some interesting qualifications and 
additions in later opinions, and even of 
the minority in Williams II. 


On the same day that Williams II 
was handed down, the Court decided 
Esenwein v. Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania.’* The Esenwein case begot a sub- 
species of chaos through the efforts, in 
the main, of Mr. Justice Douglas. Esen- 
wein involved the closely allied question 
of a divorced wife’s support. After Mr. 
Esenwein had divorced his Pennsylvania 
wife in Nevada and returned to Penn- 
sylvania, his “‘ex’”-wife persisted in 
claiming support. Pennsylvania said the 
Nevada decree was no good. Why? Be- 
cause Esenwein never had domicil there, 
just as in Williams. Result? Pennsyl- 
vania said Mr. Esenwein must still sup- 
port his Nevada-divorced wife. This 
question went to the United States 
Supreme Court. The Court held, just 
as it did in Williams II: the Nevada 
decree did not demand recognition in 
Pennsylvania because of proof of absence 
of domicil. Thus far, all was well. 


AMERICANA: A DIVISIBLE DIVORCE 

In Williams II a minority of three 
had held in dissent that North Carolina 
should not be permitted to attack the 
Nevada decree under any circumstances. 
In Esenwein these same men agreed that 
Nevada decrees could be ignored in a 
question of support for a former wife. 
Mr. Justice Douglas was in this minor- 





upheld a Connecticut decision to the effect 

that the petitioner had not actually ac- 

quired a Nevada domicil. Rice v. Rice, 

336 U.S. 674, 69 S.Ct. 751, 1949. 
‘*Esenwein v. Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 

vania, 325, U.S. 279, 65 S.Ct. 1119, 1945. 
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ity and finally gave expression to his 
theory in a 1948 opinion, Estin vy, 
Estin.”” 

In the Estin case there emerges full- 
grown the modern American legal mon- 
ster of the divisible divorce. Estin and 
wife were married and domiciled in 
New York. At length Mr. Estin aban- 
doned his wife, and she secured a legal 
separation, being awarded $180 a month 
permanent alimony by the New York 
court. Some years passed, and at last 
Mr. Estin moved to Nevada and actually 
took up his home there. After a Nevada 
divorce, he ceased alimony payments 
under the New York order. His wife 
sued. He alleged the divorce in Nevada. 
New York did not question his domicil 
there but simply held that even with 
jurisdiction in Nevada, the alimony 
order nonetheless survived the divorce. 

Under Williams I, since Nevada had 
jurisdiction, the decree was entitled to 
full faith and credit. There could be no 
attack under Williams II, since there 
was domicil in the petitioner; all courts 
admitted that Estin had actually moved 
his home to Nevada. Therefore the di- 
vorce should be good. Under Williams 
II with the minority and again with the 
same justices in Esenwein, Justice Doug- 
las had argued that in the question of 
support of an “ex”-wife it was a 
different matter. Now in Estin he joins 
these two doctrines. The result: the 
divisible divorce. Says Mr. Justice 
Douglas: 

The result in this situation is to make 
the divorce divisible—to give effect to 
the Nevada decree insofar as it affects 
marital status and to make it ineffective 
on the issue of alimony. 

Since this occurred, in 1948, there has 
been no change as yet in this doctrine. 
On the same day and by the same Court 
Kreiger v. Kreiger’® under exactly the 
same facts held exactly the same law. 
Kreiger and Estin are, like the suit 


*Estin v. Estin, 334 U.S. 541, 68 S.Ct. 1213, 


1948, 
°Kreiger v. Kreiger, 334 U.S. 555, 68 S.Ct. 
1221, 1948. 
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for costs in Jarndyce v. Jarndyce, mere 
buds on the parent tree (since Williams 
II still stands: no genuine domicil, no 
jurisdiction, no divorce), but they are 
big buds and will grow. In one master 
stroke the Court laid down a doctrine 
that simultaneously recognizes a Ne- 
vada decree (with bona fide domicil) if 
non-recognition would make the parties 
bigamists but impeaches the same decree 
and holds the parties to their original 
spouses in the matter of support. Mr. 
Justice Jackson characterized this sub- 
chaos more forthrightly than could any- 
one off the bench: 

If there is one thing that the people 
are entitled to expect from their law- 
makers, it is rules of law that will en- 
able individuals to tell whether they are 
married and, if so, to whom. Today 
many people who have simply lived in 
more than one state do not know, and 
the most learned lawyer cannot advise 
them with confidence. The uncertain- 
ties that result are not merely technical, 
nor are they trivial; they affect funda- 
mental rights and relations such as the 
lawfulness of their cohabitation, their 
children’s legitimacy, their title to prop- 
erty, and even whether they are law- 
abiding citizens or criminals.*7 

Mr. Justice Jackson dissented in both 
Kreiger and Estin. 


RESIDENCE THE SOLUTION? 


In his dissent in Walliams II Mr. 
Justice Rutledge made a suggestion 
towards solution of the problem. He 
wanted to abandon domicil altogether as 
a test of jurisdiction. Let the jurisdic- 
tion requirement be simply residence. 
Certainly then there would be no diffi- 
culty. Or would there? At least the 
difficulty, legally, would be of a differ- 
ent type. There would obviously be no 
bar or hindrance to divorces. Nevada 
and company would be left unmolested. 


But fortunately the law is strongly 
settled otherwise. Mr. Justice White in 
1903 said: “‘The principle dominating 


"334 U.S. 541, 68 S.Ct. 1213, 1220. 
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the subject is that the marriage relation 
is so interwoven with public policy that 
the consent of the parties is impotent to 
dissolve it, contrary to the law of the 
domicil.”** As Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
said in Williams II: “Under our system 
of law, judicial power to grant a di- 
vorce—jurisdiction strictly speaking— 
is founded on domicil.” 

Fortunately, further, the remedy does 
not lie with the courts. Until the legis- 
lature deems otherwise, the intimate 
connection between state and citizen— 
domicil—is the Anglo-American test 
for jurisdiction in divorce cases. 

Nonetheless, chaos still remains,’” for 
no domicil, no jurisdiction, no divorce, 
and that applies to thousands of people 
every year. 

This is the picture of the law. The 
picture clearly has nothing to do with 
the moral law. It has been painted in 
precision from that moral law.” It 
shows nothing other than what the civil 
law, alone and unaided by the moral 
law, has made of the indissoluble union 
of man and wife in holy matrimony. 


18Andrews v. Andrews, 188 U.S. 14, 41, 23 
S.Ct. 237, 1903. 

1°The most recent opinion, and the epitome 
of chaos, is omitted here only because it 
is so complicated. It involves an Illinois 
divorce, a Nevada marriage and divorce 
and New York decrees affecting both. The 
opinion reviews Haddock, both Williams 
cases and Estin, among others, and leaves 
the law unchanged. This was a year and 
a half ago. Sutton v. Leib, 72 S.Ct. 398, 
1952. In the recent session of Congress, 
Sen. P. A. McCarran (D., Nev.) intro- 
duced a bill, S. 39, which would codify 
the existing law on this whole question 
and draw some cases out of the welter of 
confusion. The bill passed the Senate and 
awaits action by the House. 

*°This point is important. There should be 
no thought at all that the author approves 
the present state of affairs, is offering any 
solution—say, Federal divorce legislation 
—is doing anything more than merely 
pointing out the state of chaos. These are 
the facts—what conclusions are to be 
drawn and what remedies propounded 
wait another occasion. 











Adenauer’s striking victory in the Bun- 
destaqg elections gives Germany a strong, 
stable government and the Christian co 
hesion sorely needed for European unity. 





GERMANYS NEXT FOUR YEARS 


Green Light for Germany’s Part in European Unity 


RoBERT A. GRAHAM 


America 


HANCELLOR KONRAD Ade- 

nauer’s decisive triumph in the 

September 6 elections for the 
German lower house, the Bundestag, has 
been rightly regarded as a popular plebi- 
scite in favor cf European integration. 
No other explanation can account for 
the surprising support which the gov- 
ernmental coalition received. In normal 
times the many divisions among the 
German people, of a political or eco- 
nomic or religious nature, would have 
prevented such an overwhelming vote. 
It is unlikely that any government in 
the near future will receive such signs 
of approval. The vote of September 6 
represents rather a high-water mark. In 
the coming years, when the issues no 
longer present themselves in such clear- 
cut fashion, both the Adenauer coalition 
and the CDU/CSU, the Chancellor’s 
own party (comprising the Christian 
Democratic Union and the Bavarian 
Christian Social Union) may exhibit 
signs of strain. 


Nevertheless, high-water mark or no 
high-water mark, the Bundestag which 
was elected will continue to function 
for the next four years according to the 
pattern set by the voters. It is of value, 
then, to examine some of the significant 
aspects of the recent elections to search 
for a clue to the coming course of 
events. 


The elections were a two-fold victory 
for Adenauer. One was the victory for 
the coalition, that is to say, for the three 
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parties constituting his government 
whose help he relied upon to put across 
his policy of European integration: the 
Christian Democrats, the Free Demo- 
crats and the German Party. Those 
who voted for the last two can there- 
fore be regarded as having voted in 
support of Adenauer’s European policy, 
which is so closely identified with him 
personally. 


PARTY HAS MAJORITY 


Adenauer’s second and more signifi- 
cant victory was in the gains made by 
his own Christian Democratic Party. 
The other two parties actually lost sev- 
eral seats. In view of the fact that the 
new parliament will have more deputies, 
their proportional loss was even greater. 
The CDU/CSU party went from 139 
seats in the old Bundestag to 244 in the 
new. This may give the Adenauer 
party an absolute majority of several 
votes in the new Bundestag, which will 
have about 484 members. 

Thus, in theory at least, the Chancel- 
lor may be able to form a one-party 
government, excluding the F.D.P. and 
the D.P. should he choose. This is a 
situation that few postwar premiers have 
enjoyed. The Christian Social Party of 
Belgium received an absolute majority 
several years ago, but this did not bring 
with it the security and strength that 
the present parliamentary and political 
situation in Germany gives to Chancel- 
lor Adenauer. The contrast between 
the Germany of 1953-57 and any one 
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of the other five members of the West 
European community was thus described 
by the correspondent of a Paris news- 
paper: 

Alone in “little Europe,” for many 
years, Germany is going to enjoy a 
strong and stable government, supported 
by a homogeneous and comfortable par- 
liamentary majority [and] enjoy a so- 
cial climate allowing her great industrial 
expansion (if at the price of heavy sac- 
rifices for the workers). Alone in 
“little Europe,” for many years, Germany 
will enjoy substantial support from the 
United States. (Maurice Duverger in 
the Monde, September 15). 


These three advantages—strong and 
stable government, industrial expansion, 
United States support—will give Ger- 
many a favored position in the coming 
European integration, as proposed at 
present. The total absence of any com- 
munist deputies in the Bundestag is 
itself a boon the governments of the 
other five countries envy. The electoral 
law, which undertook to eliminate the 
many splinter parties that had been the 
scourge of the Weimar Republic, re- 
quired that a party had to get at least 
five per cent of the national vote in 
order to qualify for deputies at large. 
But the communists could not even 
elect by direct vote their own chief, 
Max Reimann in Solingen, where they 
had their most assured following. That 
seat went to the CDU candidate.’ 

The French correspondent cited above 
was especially impressed by the likeli- 
hood of social peace in Germany during 


* The electoral law was a compromise be- 
tween supporters of direct voting and 
those for proportional representation. The 
parties prefer the latter, which gives them 
a better chance to get seats; the public 
tends to favor direct voting. On Septem- 
ber 6, 242 representatives were elected di- 
rectly in as many constituencies, while at 
least another 242 deputies were elected via 
the so-called “state lists” of the parties. 
Every voter had two votes. With one of 
these he recorded his preference for a 
candidate in his constituency; the second 
vote he gave to a party via the state list. 
The total of such votes recorded on the 
state lists was considered in computing the 
additional 242 (or more) mandates. 
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the next four years. But it may be 
doubted whether the election results, 
which meant a setback for the Social 
Democrats, as well as the elimination of 
communists, necessarily signified a re- 
cession of the social problem into the 
background. For the moment of the 
1953 elections the issue was primarily 
foreign, rather than domestic policy. 
Germany’s relations to her neighbors 
overshadowed her social problem. The 
socialist setback can well be only tem- 
porary. 


INTERNAL STRUGGLE POSSIBLE 


It is true that Germany has not up to 
now been plagued with work-stoppages 
or social tensions bursting into the open, 
such as have been witnessed elsewhere in 
Western Europe. Several reasons have 
contributed to this. The German 
worker, for one thing, does not have the 
“revolutionary tradition,” at least not 
to the same extent that this exists 
among workingmen of other countries. 
Strikes which have actually been called 
by union leaders have proven to be as 





Results of the Elections to the 
Bundestag (Lower House) of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, 
September 6, 1953. 

(Figures in parentheses give num- 
ber of seats in former Bundestag. 
The Adenauer government was a 
coalition of the C.D.U./C.S.U., F.D.P. 
and D.P.) 


Christian Democratic Union 
(C.D.U.)/ Christian Social 


Union (C.S.U.) 244 (139) 
Social Democratic Party 

(S.P.D.) 150 (131) 
Free Democrats (F.D.P.) 48 ( 52) 
Bloc of Expellees and Dis- 

possessed (B.H.E.) a ¢ ) 
German Party (D.P.) 15 ( 17) 
Center Party (Z.) 3 ( 10) 


Five parties with seats in the for- 
mer Bundestag did not re-elect any 
of their candidates. 


Bavaria Party (B.P.) ( 17) 
Communist Party (K.P.D.) ( 15) 
Economic Reconstruction Party 

(W.A.V.) ( 12) 


Conservative Party (D.K.P.)/ 

German Party of the Right 

(D.P.R.) ( 5) 

South-Schleswig Voters Assn. 
.S.W.) 


Independents ( 3) 


























































short-lived as they were unpopular with 
the rank and file. On the whole, even 
the union leadership has been unfavor- 
able to strikes or the creation of tension, 
trusting rather to its negotiations with 
the government and with the industrial- 
ists on the principle of Mitbestimmungs- 
recht (Codetermination) .” 

Differences of opinion persist, how- 
ever, even within the C.D.U. itself, over 
questions of social policy. These may 
crop up in the coming years and per- 
haps even bring about a split in the 
party. The other two parties’ in the 
Adenauer coalition are conservative in 
politics and economics. The Free Demo- 
cratic Party favors a policy of laissez- 
faire economics. The German Party is 
also a right-wing group. It is therefore 
not entirely impossible that the social- 
minded wing of the C.D.U. may, on 
some issues, join forces with the social- 
ists against the conservatives of the 
coalition. 

Party discipline is strong in Germany, 
but the impressive victory of Adenauer’s 
foreign policy should not be extended to 
cover approval of his social policy at 
home. Such C.D.U. men as Karl Ar- 
nold, minister-president of North- 
Rhine-Westphalia, and Jakob Kaiser, 
Federal Minister for All-German Af- 
fairs, are both trade unionists and fully 
capable of leading a strong, social- 
minded group within that party. Up 


i) 


On codetermination, see: Quentin Lauer, 
“Co-Management in Germany,” SOCIAL 
orDER, 1 (1951) 11-22; Leo C. Brown, 
“Labor-Management Cooperation,” ibid., 
1 (1951) 211-23; John F. Cronin, S.S., 
“Social Exchange Today,” ibid., 1 (1951) 
435-39. sOCIAL ORDER will soon publish 
another article: E. A. Kurth, “Codeter- 
mination in Germany: Peace at Last.” Ep. 
The government subsequently announced 
that a fourth party, the All-German Bloc 
(B.H.E.), which holds 27 seats in the 
Bundestag, will be admitted to the coali- 
tion. This action will give the govern- 
ment 334 votes out of 487, more than a 
two-thirds majority. The cabinet will 
probably be increased from thirteen to 
nineteen members, two of whom will be 
B.H.E. delegates. Ep. 
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to the moment, however, they have been 
a minority force. 


Meanwhile the economic recovery of 
the Federal Republic has been remark. 
able since the currency reform of 1943, 
A large part of the credit for this has 
been given to the free-enterprise, |ib. 
eral-economic theories of the right Wing 
of the Chancellor’s government, 
Whether this is justified or not, it has 
served to diminish the arguments of 
more social-minded forces in the coun- 
try. This prosperity is mainly reflected 
in increased production and a favorable 
trade balance, coupled with reduction 
of unemployment. It has not yet had 
much effect upon the average German. 
The social peace envied by the French 
correspondent may vanish into thin air 
when demands rise from the workers 
for greater share in the good times they 
see about them in the imposing business 
and commercial structures that have 
been going up. 

The American press, in reporting the 
September 6 elections, gave their readers 
little if any basis for understanding the 
religious or ideological impact of the 
outcome. Comment on the vote by 
Msgr. Wilhelm Bohler, representative of 
the Bishops Conference of Fulda to the 
Federal Government, was generally ig- 
nored. The elections, he pointed out, 
were primarily a political choice. They 
showed that the German people had the 
maturity to make clear political deci- 
sions. ‘“The great policy of Adenauer,” 
he said, “has been sanctioned by the 
people.” 

But the election also had significanc: 
in the cultural (religious) sphere as 
well. It was a defeat for those political 
forces which tried to oppose Christian 
influences in public affairs. Msgr. 
Bohler was quite specific: ““The election 
will not fail to have its reaction on the 
cultural (religious) situation in the 
Southwest state (Wiirttemberg-Baden 
and in Lower Saxony, to name only a 
few.” What Msgr. Bohler meant was 
that the electorate had repudiated the 
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anti-Christian alliance of free-thinking 
socialists and liberals. 
IRRELIGION REPUDIATED 

The results in Wiirttemberg-Baden 
were particularly striking in this con- 
nection. There, Dr. Reinhold Maier, 
bitter opponent both of the Church 
and of Adenauer’s foreign policy, who 
had been up to that time minister- 
president, suffered a sharp setback. The 
C.D.U. received 52.4 per cent of the 
votes cast, as against 39.7 per cent in 
1949 and 36 per cent in 1952. Maier’s 
F.D.P/D.V.P. fell from 17.6 per cent 
in 1949 (18 per cent in 1952) to 12.7 
per cent. His governmental coalition, 
comprising also the Social Democrats 
and the B.H.E., or Bloc of Expellees 
and Dispossessed, dropped from 52.2 to 
41.1 in percentage of votes cast for it. 
In Lower Saxony the C.D.U. rose from 
17.6 per cent in 1949 to 35.2, becom- 
ing the strongest party in that Land. 
This shift in the political balance called 
for the resignation of the governments, 
although the states did not conduct 
elections for local seats. 

In those two Lander, or states, of the 
Federal Republic the fight against the 
Church had been particularly embit- 
tered. German political parties have 
never entirely succeeded in eliminating 
ideological elements from their program. 
Both the Social Democrats and the Free 
German party are against religious in- 
fluences and particularly the Catholic 
Church. This is especially in evidence 
on the question of the confessional 
schools. Their sentiments came out 
during the campaign when attempts 
were made to damage Adenauer’s cause 
by picturing his European policy as 
leading to a “Vatican Europe.” 

Refutation of this thesis came from 
Protestant sources. The Christian 
Democratic Union includes many Evan- 
gelicals. One of these, Rev. Dr. Eugen 
Gerstenmaier, member of the Bunde- 
stag and also of the Council of Europe, 
challenged this contention in an article 
prepared on the occasion of the Ham- 
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burg Kirchentag. He pointed out that 
it is natural and legitimate for Cath- 
olics to think of European unity from 
the viewpoint of Rome, just as Protes- 
tants looked at the same problem from 
the viewpoint of Wittenberg or the 
Czech refugees in terms of Hradschin. 


CHRISTIANS UNITED POLITICALLY 

In any case, Adenauer’s victory was 
sO sweeping as to constitute a solid 
front of Christians, Catholic or Protes- 
tant. The socialists lost Frankfurt, 
Munich, Hamburg, Stuttgart, Kiel, 
Hildescheim, Karlsruhe and Brunswick, 
to cite only a few of their usual strong- 
holds. These victories cannot be at- 
tributed to the specifically Catholic 
vote, but they can legitimately be attri- 
buted to religious-minded men. The 
victory of Adenauer was therefore not 
a Catholic victory in a narrow sense. 
As Msgr. Bohler pointed out: “The 
election showed, in addition, that at- 
tempts to bait the two confessions into 
conflict have profited nothing.” Cath- 
olics and Protestants, he went on to say, 
will now show they feel qualified to 
work together in the future for the re- 
surgence of the nation. 

In the United States we are accus- 
tomed to considering the communists as 
the only political party whose principles 
are hostile not merely to the Catholic 
Church but to religion in general. We 
have difficulty in conceiving any other 
party whose platform could be inspired 
by anti-religious principles. 

This is not only possible but is a fact 
in Germany. Hence the German hier- 
archy found itself obliged to take a 
positive stand on the issues of the elec- 
tions. Not only did the Bishops of the 
Federal Republic urge every citizen to 
vote, but they left little unsaid to show 
whom he should vote for. And they de- 
fended their right to speak out. “In the 
first years after 1945,” said the Bishops, 
“no complaint was raised when we Bish- 
ops pleaded for the rights of the Ger- 
man people before the whole world. 
Today there are some circles who would 
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like to restrain the Bishops from taking 
a stand upon the decisive questions of 
public life, which disturb both faith 
and conscience.” These questions, they 
specified, were particularly in the do- 
main of education and the rights of 
parents. The exhortation concluded: 
“Catholic Christians! If the much- 
sought-for-reunification with the East 
is to come, then we must present to our 
brethren a Christian and safe homeland. 
Should a united Europe be realized then 
it must be a Christian Europe!” 


Cardinal Frings, archbishop of Co- 
logne, made three points in his post- 
election statement. He noted: 


The results should make it clear to 
the whole world that the policies advo- 
cated by Chancellor Adenauer represent 
the policies of the whole German people. 





We are justified in our hopes that such 
questions as marriage and family law re- 
form, decent housing, family subsidies 
and tax laws will find solutions accept- 
able to the Christian conscience. 

Chancellor Adenauer’s victory opens 
the way to legislation enabling salary 
and wage earners to acquire and share 
in property in accordance with Catholic 
social teachings. 


Adenauer’s victory in the September 
6 elections was therefore of a double 
order. It was not only a great plebis- 
cite for European integration and a re- 
pudiation of extremism to the left or 
to the right. It was a victory of those 
forces within Western Germany who 
are sincerely striving to build a Chris- 
tian society in the new Europe. No- 
where else in Europe since the war has 
such a clean-cut victory been realized. 





Role of the Enterprise 


Mass production has, with great achievements, produced great ten- 


sions. 


With the harvest of productive miracles, we have reaped also the 


tares of bitterness and division. To a great extent our problems are cen- 
tered in the industrial corporation. That legal entity has in fact become 


the most significant social institution of our time. 


In its operation the 


interests of society are necessarily involved. And our democracy rightly 
demands, therefore, that the corporation must not contradict, but must 
fulfill the promises and aspirations of the American people. It must not 
outrage, but on the contrary must satisfy the basic rights of human 


personality. 
Our task, then, is dual. 


Management must recognize its responsibility 


to humanize industry, to give corporate operations meaning for the indi- 
vidual. At the same time, every citizen and every employee must under- 
stand the economic conditions on which alone the corporation can sur- 


vive. 


JoHN S. CoLEMAN 
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Crop diversification and the development 


dae : . 
of local industries are transforming the 
rural South from a deplete d, one croL 
area into a forward-looking economic unit. 


THE RURAL SUUTH'S NEW LOOK 


New Ways Loosen King Cotton’s Strangle-Hold 


JoHN W. CoNOYER 


St. Louis 
HE RURAL SOUTH has a 
New Look. Trends in agricul- 


tural patterns and the develop- 
ment of small-town industry, largely 
dependent upon new-type crop diversifi- 
cation, are brightening the whole area. 
Since farming is primary production, we 
Americans can well watch what is tak- 
ing place in cotton-belt agriculture. 
New crops and livestock are displac- 
ing cotton, King in our middle South 
and Southeast since early days. And 
these new crops call for new industries 
in cotton-belt towns. Better farming 
in rural communities and industrial de- 
velopment in little trade centers have 
given thousands of Southerners greater 
earning power and a better standard of 
living. 


WHAT IT WAS 


Imagine a sharecropper cotton-farm- 
er’s family at table about twenty years 
ago. To most Americans the fare 
would appear exceedingly meager. Corn 
in some form—mush for breakfast, hot 
cornbread for the noonday dinner and 
cold, left-over cornbread for supper— 
would largely comprise the bill-of-fare. 
In the spring, wild dandelion “greens,” 
lamb’s quarters, sour dock, “poke” 
leaves and other wild plants would sup- 
plement the corn diet. Sweet potatoes 
appeared in summer and autumn. Rab- 
bits and ’possums were killed in winter 
until game depletion became acute. And 
these were merely seasonal side dishes 
which supplemented the staple corn. 
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University 


Milk, butter, poultry, eggs, fresh 
pork or beef, vegetables and fruit were 
rarities to many cotton-farm children. 
Hence, malnutrition was rife. 

The home in which they lived was 
poor and scantily furnished. Through 
the window we could see the gently 
rolling land with the one commercial 
crop, cotton, growing everywhere. 
Much of it was scrawny and spindling 
because years of continuous cotton 
cropping had sapped the soil of potas- 
sium needed for a large, sturdy stem, 
and of nitrogen and phosphorus re- 
quired for cotton fiber. The mal- 
nourished bolls portended “a mighty 
poor crop.” 


About a mile distant stood the one- 
room rural school, surrounded by gul- 
lies and ditches, a miniature badland 
formed by decades of erosion. 

The total yearly income of the aver- 
age sharecropper would be about $300. 
Families who were only day-laborers 
had two seasons of potential income: 
and a rainy spring or autumn could cut 
off any earning at all. 


In the spring there might be some 
days of “‘cotton chopping” to weed and 
thin out the plants. Then the farm’s 
young and old alike sharpened their hoes 
and went to the cotton fields. The 
family incomes (of both parents and 
children) were pooled to buy the most 
acute necessities. Further purchases 
were postponed until the “big” money- 
making season in the autumn. 
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September brought the busy season 
of cotton picking. Schools open less 
than a month closed during the harvest, 
and whole families went to the cotton 
fields. Little Tom, aged seven, might 
earn fifty or 75 cents a day. Big Tom, 
his dad, could earn three or four dollars, 
according to the weight he picked. All 
would stay in the fields, often from 
sunup to sundown, until the open cot- 
ton bolls had been picked. Again the 
pooled family income went to pay food 
bills and to lay in a slim store of win- 
ter foods and clothing. This must last 
until cotton chopping next spring. 


BARE EXISTENCE 


To these people, luxury was alien. 
True, they had social gatherings at the 
schoolhouse or went down the lane and 
turn-row for winter evening visits. But 
they possessed few of the material com- 
forts that many other American people 
take for granted. 


Aside from corn, the people produced 
almost none of their food. Prior to the 
development of government agencies as 
an aid to agriculture, a survey made in 
the early °30s to ascertain the amount 
of food raised at home showed thai 
600,000 farms had no home gardens, 
600,000 had no milk cows, 800,000 
had no hogs and 300,000, no chickens. 
Many of the farmers reporting livestock 
owned only a few poor, malnourished, 
inbred specimens. Staple foodstuffs 
(like dried beans, flour, syrup) were 
purchased from stores on credit. The 
bean, rich in protein but not palatable, 
was the cotton farmer’s “meat.” 


Such conditions prevailed in the 
South from the time soils began to show 
signs of depletion or erosion, in the 
decades following the Civil War. The 
Cotton Belt was steadily shifting west- 
ward, and the areas showing soil deple- 
tion also shifted westward about two 
decades in the wake of earliest soil oc- 
cupation. These conditions prevailed 
from the 1880’s down to the middle of 
the 1930s. 
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Despite rural poverty throughout the 
Cotton Belt, the region might well be 
classed as one of the prime agricultural 
sections of the world. Its humid sub- 
tropical environment was similar to 
that of South and Middle China and 
most of the islands of Japan, areas 
where teeming millions made a living 
from the soil. 


Areally, the American Cotton Belt 
extends eastward almost to the Atlantic 
seaboard in the two Carolinas and in 
Georgia. It stretches westward to about 
the 20-inch annual rainfall line in Ok- 
lahoma and Texas, thence northward 
to the limit of the 200-day frost-free 
season and southward as far as the 10- 
inch autumnal rainfall line. South of 
that line heavy autumn rains prevent 
proper harvesting of the crop. 


The cotton terrain is varied—ranging 
from rolling to flat— for the Belt in- 
cludes the Southern Piedmont, the 
South Atlantic and Gulf Coastal plains, 
the Yazoo-Mississippi bottom lands and 
the Chickasaw hills, east of Memphis. 
Beyond the Mississippi river, it stretches 
across the Red and Black Prairies of 
Oklahoma and Texas, but these ‘‘west- 
ern” prairie lands are not of the Old 
South and hence are not included in 
this study. 


RICH SOILS 


Most of the cotton area consists of 
sandy plains, based largely upon sedi- 
ment from the Appalachians on the east 
and the Ozarks on the west. The rivers 
flow south, crossing the belt through 
low-lying, swampy stretches and divide 
the belt almost in half. The soils are 
generally Red and Yellow Podzolic 
(ashy, from Russian for “‘salt”), char- 
acteristic of the world’s humid, sub- 
tropic climatic provinces. Red soils, 
usually sandy, are well drained, while 
the yellow soils, generally heavier be- 
cause of clay or shale content, present 
special drainage problems. Along the 
streams are alluvial soils, generally dark 
and rich in organic matter. Where 
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drainage is possible, these alluvial soils 
ire among the region’s best. 

Rainfall is well distributed. Winter 
rains are of the cyclonic type; those of 
late spring and summer are convection 
type, resulting from the collision of air 
masses. These latter, often accompanied 
by high winds, lightning and thunder, 
are generally local and brief, but their 
heavy downpours threaten carelessly 
cultivated hillsides. Rainfall totals 
about sixty inches along the Atlantic 
and steadily decreases to about twenty 
inches in central Oklahoma and Texas. 
The growing season ranges from 200 
days in the north to about 260 in the 
south. 


Originally the old South Cotton Belt 
was heavily timbered, with luxuriant 
stands of southern yellow pine (long- 
leaf, shortleaf, loblolly and_ slash) 
where soils were sandy, for the long- 
rooted pine could reach through the 
sand for sustenance and foothold into 
the soils below. Where soils were 
heavier and poorly drained, the pines 
yielded to hardwoods: gum, oak, cy- 
press, magnolia and others. 


Hence the geographical factors were 
favorable for human use. The terrain 
was not too hilly for proper agriculture; 
the soil was better than average; the 
growing season was sufficiently long 
even for two crops a year in some Cases. 
The land was excellently covered and 
climatic conditions were so favorable 
that pine seedlings could grow to mer- 
chantable size in twenty to 25 years. 
Certainly this region had the potential 
to produce abundantly! But through 
continuous cotton cropping, soil be- 
came both eroded and depleted, and by 
the 1930 depression the region suffered 
severely from rural poverty, land mis- 
management and farm abandonment. 


GOVERNMENTAL INFLUENCES 
Then several movements, some gov- 
ernmental, others urban-economic, be- 
gan simultaneously to change the face 
of the land. How did this come about? 
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World War I created a huge demand 
for factory workers. Many sharecrop- 
pers and day laborers left the cotton 
fields to work in northern factories.’ 
When the depression closed these down 
large numbers of laborers returned to 
idle plantations or their own small 
fields, hoping to tide themselves over 
the depression. But they arrived at a 
bad time, for cotton markets were 
glutted, prices low and the economic 
conditions of the Cotton Belt chaotic. 

The government agencies, particular- 
ly the much-derided A.A.A., began to 
stress the need for growing less cotton 
and for planting a more diversified 
range of cash and table crops. Despite 
the cut in cotton acreage, foreign mar- 
kets fell off as Peru, Argentina, Brazil, 
India, Egypt, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
Senegal, Uganda, Kenya, Australia and 
others upped cotton production. By 
1941, on the eve of World War II, a 
surplus of 10,500,000 bales lay in U. S. 
warehouses. 

To cut cotton planting and use the 
enormous surplus, the A.A.A., early in 
1941, initiated a “Cotton Stamp Plan,” 
which gave farmers stamps (at the rate 
of ten cents for each 200 pounds by 
which they reduced cotton acreage) re- 
deemable at local stores or certified 
mail-order houses for goods made of 
cotton. 


MEMPHIS PLAN 


As incomes of Cotton Belt people fell 
off, retail sales in the area sagged to 
almost nothing. Many local industries, 
dependent upon the buying power of 
farm people, were wiped out. The re- 
sult, in the long run however, was hap- 
py. A widespread movement began to 
sweep the South. Businessmen foresaw 
what a new kind of rural prosperity 
would mean both to farmers and to 
townspeople. Many towns developed 


* C. L. White and E. 
Geography of Anglo-America, 
Hall, New York, 1950. 

* “Stamp Planning a New Way,” Con 
sumers’ Guide, 8 (January 15, 1941) 6-7. 
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their own plans and had their own 
slogans, but all were similar. A good 
example of this great movement is the 
Memphis Plan. 

In 1934, during the depths of the 
depression, a Memphis newspaper, The 
Commercial Appeal, sponsored a rural- 
development plan, called, “Plant to 
Prosper.”” The appeal was made to share- 
croppers, tenant farmers, small land- 
owners, plantation owners—white and 
Negro alike. Cash prizes were to be 
given annually in each county for 
farmers showing the greatest improve- 
ment along specified lines. In 1934, 
1,800 farm families enrolled. The 
movement continued to gain momen- 
tum as the years passed. By 1950 more 
than 100,000 farm families of Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, Missouri and Tennessee 
—all within the Memphis trade area— 
participated in the plan.” 

By participating in such plans, men, 
women and children have freed them- 
selves from a lifetime bondage to King 
Cotton, from poverty and ignorance. 

Four points of the Memphis Plan 
merit consideration: 1. living at home, 
2. crop diversification, 3. soil conserva- 
tion, 4. home management and im- 
provement. 


Living at home means to produce as 
much food as possible at home: at least 
ten vegetables maturing at different 
seasons so that surpluses could be 
canned; fruits and berries grown, 
canned or preserved; cows for milk, 
cream, butter and cheese; hogs for meat 
and lard; chickens for fresh meat and 
eggs. Participants responded enthusias- 
tically; full cellars and a well-rounded 
diet are the result. 


Crop diversification is almost self- 
explanatory. The single cotton crop 
gives way to hybrid corn, sweet and 
Irish potatoes, alfalfa, oats, soybeans 
and peanuts. Soybeans, rapidly com- 
ing to the fore as a commercial crop, 


* “A Story of Plant-to-Prosper,” The [Mem- 
phis] Commercial Appeal, 1951. 
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are displacing cotton to some extent on 
small farms where the cost of cotton 
machinery is prohibitive. But on larger 
plantations the acreage of cotton re- 
mains large. 

In addition to field crops for human 
food, livestock feed and green forage 
tor soil maintenance and erosion con- 
trol are raised in increasing amounts. 
And with the quantity increase has 
come considerably improved quality of 
crops. 

This development was necessitated 
by the growth of herds. Census data 
for 1930 and 1950 show the following 
changes in the number of livestock 
raised in the area: 


1930 1950 
Mules 2,422,000 1,372,000 
Beef Cattle 5,435,000 8,937,000 
Milk Cows 2,484,000 3,564,000 
Hogs 4,928,000 9,730,000 
Chickens 30,364,000 39,969,000 


These figures include the states of 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas and the Missouri bootheel. Since 
census figures report counties as units, 
whereas regional lines often cross indi- 
vidual counties, the figures are not per- 
fectly accurate, but they do indicate a 
trend. 

Not only are many more animals 
being raised, but the quality and the 
income per farm animal have been con- 
siderably stepped up. Only mules have 
declined in numbers since the more 
prosperous small farmers can now afford 
light tractors and tractor-drawn ma- 
chinery. 

Rural youth in the South may have 
more to do with the improvement of 
livestock than their elders. Many 
school children are members of pig 
clubs, calf clubs, dairy and beef cattle 
clubs and similar 4-H projects. Such 
organizations encourage development of 
full-blooded stock and careful record- 
ing of pork and beef gains, egg and 
milk production for quality checks. The 
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young people’s interest has spread to 
their parents, as well. 

Soil conservation, the third phase of 
farm improvement, has helped remove 
the scars of careless methods. The pre- 
dominant Red and Yellow Podzolic 
soils are chiefly derived from sandstones 
and sandy shales, although some have 

heavier shale or clay source and a very 
few derive from limestone. They are 
characteristically loose soils, easily gul- 
lied by heavy rains.* 

Farmers learned the evils of soil 
mining, which has robbed soils of their 
plant-feeding fertility. They learned, 
too, that crops should suit different 
types of soil. Shallow-feeding and deep- 
feeding crops were taken into considera- 
tion. To restore the soil they began to 
grow green manure crops to be plowed 
under for the humus needed to restore 
good tilth. Livestock were grazed so 
that animal manure would build up de- 
pleted acres. Crop rotation helped 
farmers maintain a favorable “‘bank ac- 
count” of soil properties. 

Gullying and soil washing had to be 
checked, for farmers continued to plant 
row crops, such as cotton, corn, pota- 
toes, sweet potatoes and, in some cases, 
soybeans. To hold the soil, contour 
plowing and planting were resorted to, 
and slopes terraced. Terrace-slope crops 
alternated in bands along the contour: 
a narrow band of heavy-rooted grass or 
hay crop about forty feet wide alter- 
nated with a strip of corn. These nar- 
row bands prevented gullys from form- 
ing. 

Home improvement has done for the 
farmstead what soil conservation did 
for the land. Improvements range from 
canning, preserving and freezing of 
foods to house decoration, furnishing, 
painting, repair and maintenance to the 
improvement of outbuildings, construc- 
tion of fences and development of 
lawns, 


* Soils and Men: The Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., 1938, pp. 1058-75. 
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The four-point program has given 
the region a new, diversified, prosperous 
look, indeed. And a radically new out- 
look on life is the result for Southern 
participants. 


STATUS OF COTTON 

And what about cotton? Has diver- 
sification dethroned the old king? No, 
cotton is still the region’s king crop— 
and will so remain for some time. But 
no longer is he absolute monarch, hold- 
ing his southern people in economic 
slavery. He now has limited powers, 
balanced by those of an Upper House, 
composed of cash crops ranging from 
alfalfa to winter vetch, and a Lower 
House, represented by every vegetable 
and berry found in the spring cata- 
logues. 

Comparative figures on cotton acre- 
age and production per acre for 1930 
and 1950 are: 


Total acres in cotton 


Total acres Pounds 


in cotton per acre 
1930 16,726,000 303 
1950 10,490,000 333 


Actually the improvement in acreage 
production is much greater than this 
comparison would suggest, because 1950 
was a disastrous harvest year, marked 
by heavy autumnal rains which ruined 
much of the crop. 


OTHER IMPROVEMENT PLANS 

Memphis was not alone. Many smal- 
ler towns—even villages—have similar 
programs. For example, Dothan is a 
town of about 23,500, located in Hous- 
ton county, southeastern Alabama. It 
is in the wiregrass section, where heavy 
spring rains caused young cotton plants 
to be choked out by rapidly-growing 
grasses. 

Hence Houston county undertook a 
diversified program whereby half of the 
area was kept in crops, fourteen per 
cent in pasture, a third, in forest land 
(mostly yellow pine), and three per 
cent is idle. The 1948 figures for Hous- 
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ton county show a rural income of $28 
million from peanuts, $11 million from 
cotton, $9.8 million from hogs, $3.5 
million from cattle, $2.1 million from 
poultry, $1 million from dairy products 
and $.6 million from truck crops.” 
This diversified program required 
new industries in Dothan itself. Manu- 
factures now include peanut oil and 
other products, soil fertilizers, chemi- 
cals, lumber mill products, concrete 
pipes and blocks, creamery products, 
ice cream, meat packing, hosiery, gar- 
ments, tricycles and baby carriages. 
There are scores of other “Dothans” 
scattered throughout the Cotton Belt, 
at Selma and Jackson in Alabama; at 
Albany, Rome,* Valdosta and Waycross, 
Georgia; at Clarksdale, Hattiesburg, 
Jackson, Meridian and Tupelo, Missis- 


* Personal letter, Dothan Chamber of Com- 
merce, Dothan, Ala., 1952. 

® See “Rome, Ga., Takes New Industry in 

Its Stride,” Business Week, September 12, 

1953, pp. 102-08. 


sippi and in many towns of the Ten- 
nessee valley. All of them are justly 
proud of what they have achieved in the 
last decade. Little wonder, then, they 
speak of the rural South’s New Look! 

If we take a look at the Cotton Belt 
farmer’s family at table this year, we 
see a quite different picture. From the 
bright, well-equipped kitchen will come 
a home-killed roast of beef taken from 
the family freezer (thanks to rural elec- 
trification). The roast will be sup- 
ported by several cooked vegetables, a 
salad and fruit. And grandma, who 
was the mother in the first picture, 
speaking to her granddaughter, a 
“Home Ec.” student at the new high 
school, exclaims, “Land sakes, honey, 
your biscuits and strawberry jam taste 
awful good!” The teen-ager replies, 
“Grandmother, the proper word is de- 
licious. Please and don’t you-all be so 
archaic!” 

It’s all part of the rural South’s New 
Look. 





® 


Banker Praises Employee Welfare Funds 


As for the implications toward collectivism in an ugly form arising 
from such schemes [to finance retirement, to relieve sickness and dis- 
ability, and promote thrift, savings and profit-sharing], I do not have 
much concern. They represent groupings, of course, but in our system 
of capitalism we have long had groupings and collective action. The 
corporation itself represents the pooling of individual capital. Life in- 
surance and other forms of insurance are all predicated upon the sharing 
of risks and the protection which such sharing provides. 

America for a long time has been security-minded, but it is becoming 
more and more so. Some 30,000,000 persons in our country are today, 
for example, covered by group life insurance for a total aggregate. 

And there are many other forms of aggregations of savings and capital. 
Banks themselves are in a way just another form of institutionalized 
endeavors—yet this form of collectivism is not the kind that we abhor, 
for it is individually arranged and is the outgrowth of free and voluntary 
action by our people as individuals. 


Henry C. ALEXANDER 
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PROPOSED NEW IMMIGRATION LAW 


Sets up Equitable Quota Categories 


CLEMENT S. MIHANOVICH 


St. Louis 


URING the closing days of the 

first session of the 83rd Con- 

gress, eight Senators and 24 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives jointly introduced a new omnibus 
Immigration and Citizenship Bill (S. 
2585) as a complete substitute for the 
McCarran-Walter Act. This bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary August 3, 1953, may be cited 
officially as the “Immigration and Citi- 
zenship Act of 1953” if it is passed. 
Probably it will be debated as the Leh- 
man Bill because Herbert H. Lehman, 
Senator from New York, was its guid- 
ing light. 


Because the “national origins” quota 
system in present and previous immi- 
gration laws is the major sore spot in 
our immigration policy, we will limit 
ourselves to an outline description of 
the quota system as set up in this bill 
under sections 201, 202, 203 and 204. 
t must be kept in mind that the bill 
was devised to amend and revise the 
laws relating to immigration, naturali- 
zation, nationality and citizenship and 
for other related purposes. It contains 
507 sections and covers 211 pages. 
Furthermore, the bill provides under 
section 205 an emergency immigration 
program (non-quota immigrants) far 
more liberal and workable than the ex- 
isting emergency provision. 


QUOTA VISAS 


The bill provides that the number of 
quota immigrant visas to be issued for 
any one calendar year shall be one-sixth 
of one per cent of the census of the 
United States, as determined by the 
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most recent official decennial census. 
Assuming a population of 160,000,000, 
the yearly quota of immigrants would 
be, roughly speaking, around 260,000. 
“Any person, regardless of race, color, 
national origin or religion, is eligible to 
become a quota immigrant.” 

The number of quota immigrants to 
be admitted in any one year will be 
allocated on a basis that is totally alien 
to the national origins system which 
formed the core of all previous United 
States immigration acts. Instead of ad- 
mitting people solely on the basis of 
their nationality, Lehman’s quota sys- 
tem is founded on five basically non- 
racial and non-ethnic groupings or 
preferences. 

1. Family Unification Preference. Not 
less than 25 per cent and not more than 
35 per cent of the total number of im- 
migrants for a year shall be admitted 
on this preference basis. This woulf be 
between 65,000 to 91,000 based on a 
yearly quota of 260,000. Under this 
preference any citizen or his or her 
spouse may bring to the United States 
any blood relative through the third de- 
gree of consanguinity, including any 
child who is married or over the age 
of 21. 


2. Occupational Preference. Not less 
than five per cent and not more than 
ten per cent of the 260,000 quota im- 
migrants may be admitted on this 
preference (13,000 to 26,000). This 
preference includes persons whose immi- 
gration is considered economically and 
scientifically adv antageous to the 
United States because of their education, 
technical training, specialized skill or 
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exceptional ability. The number to be 
admitted each year will be determined 
by the Immigration Commission (which 
consists of three persons) after consul- 
tation with the Secretaries of State, De- 
fense, Commerce and Labor. 


3. Asylum Preference. Not less than 
fifteen per cent and not more than 25 
per cent of the established quota or be- 
tween 39,000 and 65,000. This prefer- 
ence includes persons whose coming to 
the United States will further our tra- 
ditional policy of offering asylum and 
refuge to persons actually oppressed or 
persecuted, or threatened with oppres- 
sion and persecution because of their 
race, nationality, color, creed, adherence 
to democratic beliefs or their opposition 
to totalitarianism or dictatorship. This 
preference group also includes refugee 
orphans. Their annual number of visas 
is limited to a maximum of 2,500. 


4. National Interest Preference. Of 
the 260,000 quotas not less than 52,000 
(twenty per cent) and not more than 
65,000 (25 per cent) will be admitted 
on this preference. The National In- 
terest Preference will include persons 
whose coming to the United States will 
advance and enhance our national in- 
terest by “strengthening areas in the 
free world which may be assisted by 
emigration in the alleviation of acute 
political and economic problems.” 


§. Newcomer Group. Not less than 
twenty per cent, or 52,000 (with no 
maximum set, although authorized 
minima for other categories set a de 
facto maximum of 35 per cent) of the 
260,000 quotas may be issued to this 
group. It includes all persons seeking 
to enter the United States but not fit- 
ting into the other groups. 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


These are the basic (by no means all) 
provisions of the Lehman’s quota sys- 
tem designed to eradicate the evils in- 
herent in previous “national origins” 
systems. Critics have already pointed 
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out one needed revision of the bill. No 
provision is made in its present formula. 
tion for a situation in which most or 
all applications for visas in one or more 
preference come from one country. 


One unique feature of Lehman’s bill 
must not be overlooked or underesti- 
mated. The McCarran-Walter Act and 
the previous immigration laws made no 
provision for the disposal of unused 
quotas. If the allocated number of 
quota visas were not used in a year they 
were not reallocated or carried over to 
the next year. Lehman’s bill provides 
that all unused immigrant quotas must 
be reallocated for the following year 
either to the Newcomer group or such 
group or groups as the Immigration 
Commission may direct, within the 
maximum proportions fixed for each 
preference group. Furthermore, during 
a national emergency declared either by 
the president or by congress, the presi- 
dent may reduce, or reallocate to an- 
other group or postpone from year to 
year the number of quota immigrant 
visas allocated to any or all of the five 
groups or preferences. 


SOUND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The writer is sincerely convinced that 
the Lehman bill is the best immigration 
bill devised so far. It does contain a 
number of imperfections which can be 
easily corrected in view of Senator Leh- 
man’s willingness to listen to sugges- 
tions. Evidently it is based on the 
testimony presented before and recom- 
mendations made by President Truman’s 
Commission on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization last year. The bill contains 
many more provisions which eliminate 
the dangers and evils so severely criti- 
cized in the McCarran-Walter Act by 
the President’s Commission. 


It must be remembered that $.2585 
is only a bill, not yet a law. With the 
single qualification noted earlier, it mer- 
its the support of all who are interested 
in a fair, honest and unbiased American 
immigration policy. 
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PROGRESS IN RACE RELATIONS 


Experts Look at Today and Tomorrow 


y= DO WE STAND and where are we going in race relations? This is 
the double question which interests everyone at all concerned about the 
progress which democratic America desires and seeks in the social dealings and 


attitudes of all her citizens. 


Who can best inform us, if not the experts and observers long active in the 


field? 


SOCIAL ORDER, therefore, has consulted a select number of national leaders 
in race relations. Here the editors present the result of their inquiries among 


Protestants, Catholics and Jews. 


Selected after consultation were: Rabbi Louis Finkelstein, Father Albert S. 
Foley, S.J.. Miss Margaret Garrity, Dr. James H. Kirk, Mr. George K. Hunton, 
Father John LaFarge, S.J., Archbishop Robert E. Lucey, Dr. George S. Mitchell 


and Dr. Galen Weaver. 


Their answers—limited to fifty words, incidentally—are presented together 
to show relation between their various ideas, to show clearly the noticeable 
focusing on certain points and to make the study of their answers (particularly 


to Question Two) more fruitful. 


The answers are followed by a short summation of the contributions and 


biographical notes on the participants. 





Question One: What constructive de- 
velopment in the past ten years do 
you consider as having contributed 
most to progress in U. S. race re- 
lations? 


Rabbi Finkelstein. The Supreme 
Court decision which outlawed con- 
tracts leading to segregation in housing 
could be held one of the most construc- 
tive developments in race relations in 
our country in the past ten years. 


Father Foley. Progress in race rela- 
tions has been immeasurably accelerated 
during the past decade by the Supreme 
Court’s action in the matter of the 
franchise, of trial by impartial juries, 
of housing covenants and of educational 
segregation. All these point to the new 
and final Emancipation Proclamation 
soon to come—the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision that segregation is unconstitu- 
tional in principle (reversing the Plessy 
decision) and in practice (outlawing 
the network of restrictive laws). 

Miss Garrity. The change in atti- 
tude among both discriminatee and dis- 
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criminator—the increasingly militant 
but tempered demand for rights not yet 
accorded by one, and the increasing ac- 
ceptance of the obligations of justice by 
the other—has established a climate of 
opinion favorable to legislation, court 
decisions and to the voluntary abandon- 
ment of segregation. 


Mr. Hunton. Of the many gains in 
race relations, I believe the most signifi- 
cant and important is that of the in- 
tegration of Negro soldiers into the 
armed forces of the United States. It 
has done much to improve the morale 
of Negroes and has had lasting results 
in communities throughout the coun- 
try. 

Dr. Kirk. The advances made in em- 
ployment have done much to break the 
barriers erected by lack of interracial 
contact as well as by the traditionally 
low wages of various racial groups. 
With higher wages have come better 
housing, better medical care, better edu- 
cation and, subsequently, better inter- 
group understanding and cooperation. 
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Father LaFarge. The widening of 
the conviction among decisive factors of 
our American public that our group 
tensions are not a sheer calamity but an 
opportunity to interpret our democracy 
to the world and build a better com- 
munity, local and national, as well as to 
exemplify the teachings of religion, 
particularly world-religion. 


Archbishop Lucey. An awareness 
on the part of citizens generally of the 
evils of our past conduct and their re- 
solve to set the situation right. The 
international situation, involving mil- 
lions of colored people, has helped 
American citizens to conform more 
nearly to the norms of justice and char- 
ity in the field of race relations. 


Dr. Mitchell. The near-elimination 
of racial distinctions in the armed forces 
of the United States, as providing for 
all young people in the Services experi- 
ence of the growing purpose in this 
constitutional democracy to see to it 
that citizens shall not be discriminated 
against on ground of race. 


Dr. Weaver. The radically changed 
climate of public opinion making pos- 
sible striking advances via far-reaching 
Supreme Court decisions on civil rights 
and the work of scores of governmental 
and voluntary organizations for extend- 
ing civil rights. 


Question Two: What critical area in 
U. S. race relations do you consider 
most in need of attention? 


Rabbi Finkelstein. As a citizen of 
New York City, certainly it seems to 
me that the critical area of race rela- 
tions most in need of attention here is 
housing. With almost four-fifths of 
Manhattan Island slums, housing con- 
ditions are scandalous. Obviously, the 
situation has direct bearing on the prob- 
lems of education, of health—both men- 
tal and physical—and of crime. Present 
housing here troubles all those who have 
consciences. 
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Father Foley. At present, the most 
critical area in need of immediate atten. 
tion is the preparation of whites in the 
South and in northern urban communi- 
ties for the non-violent acceptance of 
the Supreme Court’s impending decision, 
Large-scale programs of adult education, 
school-community programs, re-train- 
ing of teachers and curbing of dema- 
gogues are imperative if the ominous 
predictions of violence and even civil 
disturbances on wide fronts are not to 


be verified. 
Miss Garrity. The critical area re- 


mains, ironically, the whole social order. 
To advance in race relations we must 
have fuller reforms in employment, 
housing, education, health care, voting 
privileges, etc. Race relations is a part of 
all these—all these affect race relations. 
They are complementary; disproportion- 
ate emphasis on one retards all. The so- 
lution must be an heroic and worthy at- 
tempt “to restore all things in Christ.” 


Mr. Hunton. I regard the problems 
incidental to residential segregation as 
most in need of attention. I believe that 
good human relations can best be 
achieved in unsegregated neighborhoods 
where representative community coun- 
cils do effective work. Integration is 
the answer to the problems of deprecia- 
tion, panic selling and racial tensions. 


Dr. Kirk. Proper housing, adequatel) 
integrated, would do much toward re- 
lieving many of the social ills involved 
in the present system of segregation. 
There are countless violations, based on 
racial grounds, of freedom of residence. 
Tension areas throughout the nation at- 
test to the necessity for considering this 
critical area of race relations. 


Father LaFarge. The area of home 
ownership in our highly mobile society. 
I view this not as a strictly delimited 
area, but as the polarization of the 
whole complex of questions that turn 
on family life, human dignity, liveli- 
hood, education, civil rights, parish and 
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community organization, standards of 
public morality and decency. [Father 
|aFarge later added an interesting post- 
script alternative.] Another area where 
most urgent work is needed in the field 
of race relations is in the region of the 
imagination, as expressed and influenced 
by the audio-visual apparatus of our 
ige. It is what the millions see and hear 
that will determine their attitudes: the 
interpretation of the genuinely Chris- 
tian personality through living word, 
eesture, movement and drama. 


Archbishop Lucey. The field of 


education. With the fine cooperation of 


priests, sisters and the laity, we have 
ended educational segregation in our 
seminaries, colleges, 1igh schools and 
elementary schools in this archdiocese. 
We are just trying to be Christians. 

Dr. Mitchell. The transition to gen- 
uinely equal and greatly stepped-up 
educational opportunity for all. Racial 
distinctions are incompatible with ac- 
quisition of the American standards of 


knowledge and skill. 


Dr. Weaver. Unsegregated residen- 
tial living throughout the nation per- 
haps first; but also unsegregated educa- 
tion and church life. 





O F THE comments on Question One, four definitely point to what they 
consider an accomplished change in the public attitude, an observation 


which should not be surprising, since so many movements and individuals have 
been working toward this general objective. On the other hand, the steady 





clarification and confirmation of its own mind by the United States Supreme 
Court is cited by two contributors as the chief factor in improvement and 
viewed by two others as the consequence of the change in public attitude. 
Two mentioned the educational impact made by improved race relations in 
the armed forces, two the general economic advance brought through more 
adequate wages and better jobs. Still another narrowed down the influence 
of court decisions to the field of restrictive housing covenants. 


Catholics among the commentators seemed to concentrate on changes 
in public attitude. One non-Catholic concurred in this view, but two others 
selected two different, specific programs (or actions) which they felt largely 
caused the public change. 


Question Two called for answers somewhat more specific, and only one 
was rather general (even it insisted on the absolute need for uniform and 
harmonious action in all areas). All but three answers mentioned either 
non-segregated housing or home ownership as critical, and four were un- 
equivocal and strong. Five were concerned, at least to some degree, with educa- 
tion or the need of anticipating the expected court decision that could cause some 
racial disturbance. The two answers devoted to popular preparation for the 
court decision on public-school segregation came from native Southerners 
active in the South today. Television and radio as potentially constructive 


educational means received a special mention. 


In general the response to the first question focused on at least a partial 
re-education of the public and on several contributing factors. But the various 
and somewhat localized answers to the second question indicate that many 
critical areas still exist and the task of re-education is far from finished. 
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The Contributors 


Dr. Louis Finkelstein, born in Cincin- 
nati in 1895, is an important leader in 
Jewish life throughout the whole coun- 
try. He was appointed instructor in the 
Talmud at the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary in New York in 1920, and his as- 
sociation has been uninterrupted except 
for lecturing at Johns Hopkins, Oberlin, 
Hartford Seminary, Duke, Harvard and 
Princeton. He has participated in vari- 
ous symposia aiming at improved group 
understanding. The author of at least 
eleven works on Jewish theology and 
history, this learned scholar modestly 
felt that his comments on race relations 
are those of “a layman.” 


Father Foley, now teaching at Spring 
Hill College, Mobile, Ala., spent last 
year at the Center for Group Dynamics, 
University of Michigan, and directed a 
workshop in human relations last sum- 
mer at Loyola University, Los Angeles. 
Author of many articles in periodicals, 
he has written also St. Regis: Social 
Reformer, God’s Men of Color and a bi- 
ography of Bishop Healy, the Negro 
prelate of Maine—the last two works to 
be published early in 1954. 


Active in N.C.W.C.’s Social Action 
Department, Miss Margaret Garrity has 
become one of the leading Catholic lay- 
women in the social field. She directed 


two N.C.W.C. seminars on the race 
question. Last year she merited the 


Scroll of Honor from the National Coun- 
cil of Negro Women. At present she is 
Race Relations Secretary of the Catho- 
lic Conference on Industrial Problems. 
A Missourian, she lives in Virginia ‘“‘be- 
cause I like to vote.” 


Editor of The Interracial Review and 
secretary of the Catholic Interracial 
Council of New York since 1935, George 
K. Hunton has had wide experience in 
race relations through his work in the 
Brooklyn Legal Aid Society, the Cardi- 
nal Gibbons Institute and the advisory 
committee on human relations of the 


New York City superintendent of 
schools. 


Dr. James H. Kirk, who completed his 
doctoral studies at St. Louis University 
in 1951 after investigating the all-Negro 
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surburban community of Kinloch, is at 
present on the faculty of Loyola Uni- 
versity of Los Angeles. He is a native 
of Indianapolis. 


Father LaFarge’s experience covers a 
vast area—from Harvard to Innsbruck, 
from Welfare Island to the Maryland 
“counties.” He founded the Catholic In- 
terracial Council in New York in 1934, 
which has served as inspiration and 
model for 21 similar councils in other 
cities. Father LaFarge’s autobiography, 
Manner is Ordinary, will be published 
by Harcourt-Brace next month. His 
work, Interracial Justice (1937) was a 
pioneer Catholic effort. 


A Californian, Archbishop Lucey is 
an alumnus of the North American Col- 
lege in Rome. He was engaged in pa- 
rochial work for eighteen years when 
he was named Bishop of Amarillo, 
Texas, in 1934. He has been Archbishop 
of San Antonio since 1941. He served 
on the special committee named by 
President Truman in 1950 to study the 
whole question of migrant agricultural 
workers. 


One of the best known figures in the 
South, Dr. George S. Mitchell is prob- 
ably the scholar who knows the South 
best. Born in Richmond, 1902, he 
studied at the University of Delaware, 
University of Richmond and Johns Hop- 
kins University. From 1926-1929 he was 
at Oxford as a Rhodes Scholar, then 
taught economics at Columbia for six 
years. His publications include Textile 
Unionism and the South (1930), The 
Industrial Revolution in the South (with 
Broadus Mitchell, 1931) and Black 
Workers and the New Unions (with 
Horace Cayton, 1940). Dr. Mitchell 
now is executive secretary of the South- 
ern Regional Council. He received the 
1953 medal of the Catholic Committee 
of the South. 


Prominent in seminar and institute 
work, particularly at Fisk University 
and Eden Seminary (St. Louis), Dr. 
Weaver has long been on the staff of 
the Congregationalist Social Action De- 
partment as a specialist in race rela- 
tions. 
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Initial investigations suggest that the 


amount of abuse in unemployment benefits 


is greater than had previously been esti- 
mated and that careful policing is needed. 


UNEMPLUYMENT BENEFIT ABUSES? 


Will Not Seriously Discredit the Program 


JoserH M. Becker, §S.]. 
I. S. O. 


ROM EACH ACCORDING 
to his ability; to each accord- 
ing to his need is the most 

attractive principle ever proposed in 
political economy. It has come up often 
over the centuries, perhaps never so 
articulately or so widely as in the West’s 
latest century. The most magnetic part 
of communism is its promise to follow 
that principle more than societies in the 
past. In the United States the prin- 
ciple has effected what amounts to a 
revolution in just thirty years. From 
the progressive income tax of 1921 and 
the social insurance programs of 1935, 
a host of social institutions, mostly 
government controlled, has come into 
being to implement the principle. 
Meeting need out of a common pock- 
etbook is a noble ideal—there can be no 
doubt about that. The device should 
be used as far as possible. What de- 
termines the “as possible?” Obviously, 
the extent to which undesirable results 
offset desirable ones. What are the 
main possible undesirable results, and 
how prevalent are they at the present 
time? These questions intrigued me 
and started me off on the survey whose 
results a work’ soon to be issued states. 
Since it was impossible to scrutinize 
all uses of the common pocketbook, I 
selected the unemployment insurance 
program as a case-study of the general 
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This article, specially prepared for sociaL 
ORDER, is based on the author’s study, The 
Problem of Abuse in Unemployment 
Benefits, Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1953, xv, 440 pp. $6.50. Ep. 
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program. There was reason to think 
that abuses were greater in this area 
than in most other common-pocketbook 
programs. Hence, if abuses did not 
outweigh benefits here, they probably 
would not elsewhere in the program. 


A survey of the major charges level- 
led against unemployment compensation 
gave me a politically realistic definition 
of “abuse.” It meant two things, 
mainly that: 1. benefits were being paid 
contrary to provisions of the law, 2. 
benefits resulted in a lower level of em- 
ployment. Other charges of “abuses” 
were either much less important, or 
could be reduced to these two, or were 
so nebulous that they could not be in- 
vestigated. 


FIRST CHARGE 


The charge that unemployment bene- 
fits tend to reduce the level of employ- 
ment is the more serious. Need as a 
norm of distribution of national income 
can be used up to but not long after 
the use of that norm begins to shrink 
the size of the national income. No 
more damaging evidence could be ad- 
duced against unemployment insurance 
than evidence that it results in fewer 
people working—either by making them 
so “choosy” regarding work that they 
remain unemployed longer than they 
otherwise would, or inducing them 
to leave the labor market altogether for 
a career of loafing. 


Unemployment benefits may produce 
both effects in some measure. The auto 
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worker laid off during seasonal changes 
is less likely to take a dishwashing job 
in the interval if he has unemployment 
benefits (on the average, something less 
than half his usual weekly wage) to 
tide him over. And there are some 
married women and some young single 
men who after being laid off give up 
any serious search for another job until 
their unemployment benefits run out. 
In general, reducing the pressure on 
people not in jobs to get into a job 
can result in fewer people being in jobs, 
just as increasing the pressure enough 
could increase the number of people in 
jobs. If Congress were to pass a law 
imposing the death penalty on everyone 
not in a job on a given date, the number 
of those currently unemployed would 
certainly diminish. The people affected 
would beg to work for nothing. 


It is also possible, however, that the 
decrease in employment from unemploy- 
ment benefits is slight. Furthermore, 
it may be offset by two opposite possible 
effects of unemployment benefits: 1. the 
spending of unemployment benefits by 
consumers may be needed, in a given 
phase of the business cycle, to maintain 
demand for workers; 2. on the supply 
side, unemployment benefits may give 
unemployed workers the time needed to 
find the right job for themselves, and 
may thus diminish turn-over in employ- 
ment. 

It will always be extremely difficult 
to measure the actual extent of these 
possible influences. It is difficult even 
if one prescinds from the effects of un- 
employment benefits on the demand side 
for labor. To show the adverse effect 
on the supply of labor one would have 
to demonstrate that the following three 
assumptions were fulfilled: 1. claimants 
would have changed their attitudes 
towards jobs if they had been denied 
benefits (that is, would have looked 
harder for a job and would have been 
willing to take worse jobs); 2. that if 
workers had been more willing to take 
jobs they would have been hired; 3. that 
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their hire would not have represented 
merely substitution of workers (say, a 
married woman or an old man for a 
young entrant to the labor market) 
nor merely a substitution of one kind of 
work for another (as when a man who 
is planting corn while drawing benefits 
leaves off his planting when disqualified 
and goes back to the factory). 


LABOR SUPPLY NOT REDUCED 

The present state of our knowledge 
can give only general impressions on 
this matter. To supply myself with 
some such general impression I surveyed 
the structure and history of employ- 
ment during the reconversion period 
(1945 through 1947) when the forces 
making for a diminished supply of labor 
were probably at their strongest. The 
reasons for thinking that these forces 
were at a peak in that period are given 
in full in the published study. 

Unemployment benefits would have 
reduced the supply of labor in the re- 
conversion period either by decreasing 
the number in the labor force or by 
increasing the number of the unem- 
ployed. I was unable to find any clear 
evidence of a serious amount of either 
effect. 

Labor force participation rates re- 
mained actually above normal during 
the reconversion period. There were 
about a million and a half more persons 
in the labor force than previous trends 
in the rates would have led one to ex- 
pect. True, trends based on such di- 
verse periods as the 1920’s, the 1930’s 
and the 1940’s cannot be used with as- 
surance; but they are the best norms 
currently available. It seems necessary 
to say that on the basis of what we 
presently know, or think we know, 
about labor force propensities, there is 
no evidence that unemployment bene- 
fits in this worst of periods seriously 
diminished the proportions of the per- 
sons in the total labor force. 

As for the unempioyment rate during 
the reconversion period—it could scarce- 
ly be called excessive by the norms our 
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ociety has customarily used in judging 
che seriousness of unemployment. We 
are accustomed to admitting a certain 
amount of unemployment as inevitable. 
[here will always be some people just 
entering the labor force and some quit- 
ting jobs: because of health or housing 
or necessary travel or a chance to get a 
better job. There will always be people 
laid off from jobs: because of shortages 
(of coal, gas, oil, transportation, power, 
parts, etc.); because of labor disputes, 
machinery breakdowns, fires, bankrupt- 
cies; because of seasonal fluctuations in 
demand, and shutdowns for model 
change-over and for inventory; because 
of the introduction of new machines 
and methods and the weeding out of 
less efficient workers. Of these separated 
workers there will always be some who 
do not find new employment immedi- 
ately: because the layoff is temporary 
and they know they will be recalled to 
their regular job shortly; because their 
characteristics do not fit the character- 
istics of the jobs that are open; because 
home ties, transportation expenses and 
lack of housing make moving too difh- 
cult. 


“NORMAL” UNEMPLOYMENT LEVEL 


Some unemployment, therefore, is in- 
evitable, in the sense that there is a 
point beyond which unemployment can 
be further diminished only by the sacri- 
fice of more freedom or more progress 
than the added employment is worth. 
The position of that point is a function 
of many of the most fundamental atti- 
tudes of society. It is too complex to 
be determined by any a priori chain of 
reasoning. It must be determined prag- 
matically—by the reaction of society 
(usually expressed through its statesmen 
and its social scientists) to an existing 
level of employment. 


There is a good deal of evidence to 
indicate that at the present time our 
society accepts an unemployment rate of 
about three or four per cent as a price 
it is willing to pay for freedom and 
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progress. That is, even in an ideal 
period our society would expect to have 
that much unemployment. 

During the reconversion period cir- 
cumstances were admittedly not ideal. 
It was a period marked by 1. an un- 
precedented shift in the kind of work 
to be done, 2. an unprecedented shift 
in the workers to do it, and 3. an un- 
precedented wave of strikes.” Some- 
thing more than the minimum amount 
of unemployment was therefore to be 
expected—quite apart from any effect 
of unemployment benefits. 


Yet during the reconversion period 
unemployment never reached beyond the 
rates that our society has been accus- 
tomed to associate with the prosperity 
phase of the business cycle. The annual 
average rate for 1946 was 3.9 per cent; 
for 1947, 3.6 per cent. At its highest, 
in February and March, 1946, with em- 
ployment at a seasonal low, with the 
veterans pouring back, with the strikes 
at their worst, with the gap between 
wages and benefits abnormally small 
and with conditions of administration 
abnormally favorable to persons who 
might prefer benefits to work—the un- 
employment rate never quite rose to 
five per cent. The impression is ines- 
capable that unemployment benefits, if 
they did increase unemployment in the 
reconversion period, did not do so to an 
extent that was socially serious—even in 
the period when the influence of unem- 
ployment benefits in that direction 
must have been at its maximum. 


SECOND CHARGE OF ABUSE 


The second main type of abuse is 
the paying of benefits contrary to the 
provisions of the law. There are two 
general classes of claimants who might 
receive such payments: the claimant 


* Though possible, it is not likely that un- 
employment benefits significantly encour- 
aged the strikes, as the strikers were not 
eligible for unemployment benefits. After 
World War I when there was no program 
of unemployment compensation, a simi- 
lar wave of strikes occurred. ° 
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who is “too much of a worker” and the 
claimant who is “not enough of a work- 
er” to satisfy the requirements of the 
law. An actual case will illustrate a 
simple form of both. A man and his 
wife came to a local office of a midwest- 
ern state with $540 which they wished 
to pay back to the state. They had 
drawn this amount in unemployment 
benefits illegally. He had been working 
at another job and she had been preg- 
nant and unable to work at all while 
drawing benefits. He was the first class 
of violator, a working violator; she was 
the second class, a nonworking violator. 

The number of working violators can 
usually be measured with definiteness, if 
the agency has the manpower to devote 
to the task. Actually, however, little 
systematic investigation of this abuse 
was done before about 1947 or 1948. 
Since that time a number of states, but 
still not the majority of them, set up 
fairly adequate systems of detecting 
working violators. Massachusetts and 
Delaware have the longest and most 
complete record of their experience in 
this regard. In Massachusetts an average 
of about 0.5 per cent of all benefits has 
been paid to these illegal claimants.° 
Delaware’s percentage runs much higher, 
about 1.2 per cent. In terms of bene- 
ficiaries the percentages are, of course, 
much higher. Massachusetts’ figures 
show about three per cent of all bene- 
ficiaries each year to be working viola- 
tors and Delaware about eleven per cent. 
For reasons that are too technical to 
discuss here, I am inclined to think that 
the national average, when we get in- 
formation sufficient to calculate a na- 
tional average, will be closer to the 
Delaware figures than to those of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The number of nonworking violators 
is much harder to measure. The very 
norms of measurement are open to de- 
bate. Since in a short article like this 


* When Massachusetts first began its check- 
up, in 1941, it found the rate four times 
that high. 
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it is not possible to give the explanations 
and qualifications that are necessary, | 
do not feel safe in saying more than 
that in my estimation the nonworking 
violator is a more serious problem than 
the working violator and is a more seri- 
ous problem among female workers than 
among male. 


NEW YORK TEST 

A rough indication of the total of 
violators is provided by a unique experi- 
ment conducted by New York in 1950. 
New York divided one of its large 
offices into two separate offices, similar 
in every way except that the one had 
twice the personnel of the other. If 
the difference in disqualifications im- 
posed by the two offices be taken as a 
rough* indication of the number of 
benefits improperly paid, it would seem 
that (in New York, in 1950) not more 
than one or two per cent of all benefits 
went to violators, working and non- 
working combined. These violators 
represented about ten per cent of all the 
persons who claimed benefits during the 
year. No similar tests were made in 
other states, so it is impossible to say 
how representative these New York 
figures are. 

In all the figures thus far given, no 
distinction was made between wilful 
violators and innocent violators. The 
figures are not, therefore, a measure of 
“fraud” in the program. The distinc- 
tion between the two classes of violators 
in the figures is too complicated to be 
presented here, but in general it can be 
said that nonfraudulent violations repre- 
sent a significant part of the total. 


Until this year the New York experi- 
ment represented the most adequate 
attempt at clearing up the obscurity 
surrounding this problem of abuse in 
unemployment benefits. In 1953, how- 


“ Rough, because there is no assurance that 
all violators were discovered even in the 
highly-staffed office. The question re- 
mains— what would have been the results 
if the staff, especially the field staff, had 
been quadrupled, instead of doubled? 
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er, several states, following the lead 
of California, began to experiment with 
the device of exhaustive investigation of 
small random samples of claimants. 

‘alifornia has published the results of 
ts first sample of one hundred cases in 
, test week. Seventeen were judged to 
be violators: eight were working viola- 
tors, nine were nonworking violators. 
My own examination of the cases in- 
clines me to reduce the total number to 
twelve violators in the test week, of 
whom five were wilful violators. But 
even this is a much higher figure’ than 
has customarily been put forward as an 
estimate over the years. 

Somewhat similar rates were turned 
up recently in two very different fields. 
England found last year that 150,000 
owners of TV sets, out of a total num- 
ber of about one million, had not paid 
their annual license fee. This is a rate 
of fifteen per cent. In 1953, in this 
country, the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue inaugurated “Operation Snoop,” a 
door-to-door canvass of individual tax- 
payers. In the New England area it was 
found that thirteen per cent of those 
canvassed had failed to make the re- 
quired reports. In Missouri, where the 
canvass was directed at small business 
men, the corresponding rate was four- 
(Whether the Bureau’s 


teen per cent. 


* Since figures relate to a single week, they 
apply to benefits as well as to benefici- 
aries. Properly to appreciate how high 
these figures are, they must be compared 
with New York’s “one or two per cent” 
finding, not its “ten per cent” finding 
above. Rates for benefits and beneficiaries 
differ for any longer period than a week. 
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rates were produced from a random or 
a selected sample is unknown.) 


DATA STILL LACKING 

The California investigation is in- 
complete, and its results cannot be 
trusted as yet. Enough evidence has 
been produced, however, to establish the 
need for investigation in this crucial 
area. The fact that the area is crucial 
was brought home to me again recently 
when I attended discussions in half-a- 
dozen different states between labor, 
management and state legislators con- 
cerning the provisions of the unemploy- 
ment insurance law. The issue that 
chiefly divided them was abuses and the 
effect that any given provision (the 
level of benefits, the types of disqualifi- 
cations, etc.) would have on abuses in 
the program. There was never available 
much reliable information by which to 
narrow the area of dispute. In all 
probability there will be more informa- 
tion available in the next year or two. 

In the meantime, I venture the 
opinion that the evidence will not seri- 
ously discredit the program, though it 
will indicate that closer policing is 
necessary, especially in large industrial 
states, than the program has hitherto 
had. In any case, when reliable evi- 
dence is assembled it will make possible 
a more intelligent decision on how far 
and how safely we can make use of the 
device of the common pocketbook in 
meeting need. Even more important, 
fuller information will expand the area 
of the possible use of the device, be- 
cause fuller information will make it 
possible to control abuses by more effi- 
cient administration rather than by 
more restrictive legislation. 





Automatic operation of office and fac- 
tory processes threatens to inaugurate a 
new industrial revolution vastly surpass- 





ing that of the early nineteenth century. 


AUTUMATIUN | 


The Advent of the Automatic Factory 


H. K. JUNCKERSTORFF 
St. Louis University 


HE Robot knocks at the door of 

business. Science by its spectacu- 

lar developments in the elec- 
tronic field, has perfected principles that 
promise to usher in the second part of 
the industrial revolution, a recently- 
published book tells us.’ 

The electronic and communications 
research of World War II pushed the 
idea of a fully automatic factory out of 
the realm of science fiction into that of 
serious discussion. During the past dec- 
ade scientists have achieved knowledge 
which led to the construction of a wide 
variety of self-correcting and self-pro- 
gramming machines which are capable 
of automatically performing a sequence 
of logical operations, similar in many 
ways to the mental processes of humans. 

These machines can not only correct 
errors which occur in the course of their 
operation, but they can choose, accord- 
ing to built-in criteria, among several 
pre-determined plans of action. Applied 
to the control of industrial operations, 
these machines hold out the possibility, 
for instance, of huge bake shops in 
which ingredients will be measured and 
mixed, loaves will be formed, inserted 
into the ovens and removed, tempera- 
ture and time will be controlled, so 
that rich, brown loaves will be baked 
and wrapped with an absolute minimum 
of human supervision. 


* AUTOMATION: The Advent of the Auto- 
matic Factory—By John Diebold. Van 
— New York, 1953, ix, 181 pp. 
$3.00. 
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“THINKING” MACHINES 

Although the word “computer” is 
applied to many devices, including desk 
calculators, it is currently applied pri- 
marily to machines which, once set up, 
perform a series of individual compu- 
tations in the solution of a problem 
without further human intervention. 
The construction of these machines 
varies greatly. For example, the mem- 
ory unit—the device for storing infor- 
mation within the machine—may take 
the form of a rotating, magnetic drum, 
magnetic tape, paper tape, punched 
cards or cathode-ray tubes. 

Functionally, however, all computors 
contain much the same kind of units. 
There is a computing element, which 
compares data, or multiplies or makes 
a logical choice. A control element 
schedules the sequence of operations and 
automatically programs the action of 
the computing unit. Memory, or stor- 
age units, retains (in permanent or tem- 
porary form) the information necessary 
for operation. Further information may 
be introduced and conclusions may be 
withdrawn from the machine. 


The Robot works at fantastically 
high speeds: in millionths of a second 
it performs basic arithmetical operations. 
But to set up the operating construc- 
tions which the machine must follow, 
each problem must be reduced to a 
series of very simple steps. For this 
reason redesign of product or process or 
machinery—and sometimes of all three 
—is often necessary in order to take 
full advantage of the new technology. 
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The author of the work under re- 
view quotes Richard L. Meier of the 
University of Chicago as saying, in an 
unpublished paper that, among others, 
the following industries may be ripe for 
automation: bakery products, beverages, 
confectioneries, rayon, knit goods, 
paperboard containers, printing, chem- 
icals, petroleum refining, glass products, 
cement, agricultural machinery, com- 
munications and limited-price retailing. 
These industries employ about eight per 
cent of the total labor force. In one 
area, chemicals, Dr. Robert Wiener of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy reports in the New York Herald 
Tribune that at least one factory has 
replaced workers with robots “reading” 
gauges and turning valves. These auto- 
matic assembly lines belong to a new 
branch of science styled by Dr. Wiener, 
‘Cybernetics,’ (Greek: steersman). 


DISRUPTIVE POSSIBILITIES 

The automatic factory, Dr. Wiener 
warned, could be catastrophic if intro- 
duced suddenly and indiscriminately. 
Millions of workers would lose their jobs 
as robots moved in to control manufac- 
turing and quality control, as well as 
processing of office records. 

Eugene Staley (as quoted by Die- 
bold) emphatically rejects this warning 
in his forthcoming book, Technology 
and Human Values, because Wiener has 
fallen 

“into the trap of the old ‘lump of labor’ 

fallacy, tacitly assuming that there is 

only so much work to be done in the 
world and therefore that a startling in- 
crease in efficiency will create mass un- 
employment.” 
Diebold does not believe that the in- 
troduction of automation will come 
suddenly. He expects changes to auto- 
mation to occur at least at the pace of 
the past two decades and, in all proba- 
bility, “somewhat more rapidly,” noting 
that our natural reluctance to change 
our ways of doing things slows up the 
processes of industrialization and mech- 
anization. This reviewer believes that 
Diebold is correct. 
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Furthermore, the problem of costs, 
which may be an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to all but the largest firms, will 
make owners move slowly. The vast 
amount of research needed to adapt 
process to automation and the huge 
capital investments required are costly 
ventures. Even in a period of prosperity 
men may well hesitate to scrap methods 
of operation successfully developed dur- 
ing the past decades. 


WAIT AND SEE 

Shop transformation, requiring in 
some instances total shut-down, in- 
volves a responsibility few managers will 
want to assume. Investors, asked to 
contribute more capital, will demand 
assurance that real progress will result 
and that losses have been precluded. 
Businessmen hesitate to embark upon a 
program involving the total reconstruc- 
tion of manufacturing processes. They 
prefer to wait and see, to stick with old, 
efficient methods until they are sure the 
risk is not too great—at least that it 
is calculable. 

In general, Diebold is hopeful about 
prospects for automation. He discusses 
at length the situation in steel manu- 
facture and assembly of radio circuits. 
Yet we know that the gap between the 
experimental stage and factory produc- 
tion is wide. Rethinking processes as 
wholes and in detail is a theoretical 
operation that may or may not work. 
Often only the trial-and-error proced- 
ure in pilot operations will ferret out 
the “bugs” and lead to discovery of 
most effective methods. 

Beside the problems of cost and the 
risk of losses during a transition period, 
there are good chances of further loss 
when actual operation shows up evi- 
dence that planning was partly or 
totally wrong. Up to the present we 
have no general experience whatever 
about the introduction of automation 
in industry and commerce. The few 
examples cited by Diebold and other 
authors do not warrant the con- 
clusion that automation of a factory, 
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as a general process, has left the experi- 
mental stage. We find here the same 
tendency to jump to conclusions that 
is manifested in publicity about new de- 
velopments in medicine. The public 
often gets an exaggerated notion of the 
amount of experimentation and ap- 
praisal bolstering brave promises. Criti- 
cism will increase when businessmen 
have to make up their minds whether 
the risks involved warrant the step to 
automation. 


PLACE OF MAN 


As is to be expected, labor is resisting 
automation. This is inevitable when 
workers learn that robots will take over 
their jobs. Moreover, if automation 
would debase and subjugate the worker 
and deprive him of the opportunity to 
make his own creative economic contri- 
bution, we would have to fight the de- 
velopment in every way. But is it really 
true that man’s own machines will 
finally turn against him? In my opinion 
it is impossible to engage in prophecy at 
the present moment. Diebold thinks iz 
exaggerated to imagine that the factory 
of the future will be emptied of all 
human guides. 

Of course there will always be some 
jobs in such factories, but we need as- 
surance that those displaced will, in 
fact, be able to find other employment. 
Examples quoted by Diebold do not 
hold out a favorable prospect. The 
atomic processing plant at Oak Ridge 
is operated by a few girls at the control 
panels, although it employs many hun- 
dreds of maintenance men. Consider- 
able labor is required to disassemble a 
piece of machinery to replace a defec- 
tive part, however well designed the 
machine might be. 

On the other hand, many people see 
real possibilities for the dignity of labor, 
shorter working hours and more time 
for leisure. To be assured of these pros- 
pects, we need much more scientific 
study and less guesswork in the very 
near future. It is difficult, indeed, to 
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discuss the labor problems involved in 
automation adequately and to discover 
practicable solutions to serious questions 
of policy. 

SOCIETY MUST SUPERVISE 

It seems wise to place the whole proc- 
ess of automation under some kind of 
social supervision so that the transition 
can be made as smoothly as possible. 
We urgently need private committees 
composed of experts in all fields which 
may possibly be affected by automation. 
They could examine effects of changes 
on the local, state and national levels 
and give advice to businessmen con- 
sidering the introduction of automation. 

Such continuing scrutiny should also 
give us a body of practical experience 
about the step-by-step progress to full- 
est feasible automation. Diebold, who is 
primarily interested in the most persua- 
sive presentation of his ideas, gives rela- 
tively little attention to the problems 
with which his vast project confronts 
us. 

To make the transition safely, we 
must take each step prudently, weighing 
the cost of installations. We must gauge 
too, the hazard of losses and delays, the 
estimated future demand for goods 
whose production may be greatly in- 
creased. It will be necessary to estimate 
the amount of layoffs and the availa- 
bility of other jobs so as to avoid 
technological and frictional unemploy- 
ment. Careful consideration must be 
given to the human problems within 
transformed enterprises; workers in- 
volved in the automatic processes must 
be protected from possible dehumaniz- 
ing effects. Men must learn to use well 
the increased leisure which automation 
will inevitably make available. 

The prospect of such tremendous 
changes in industry holds out hopes of 
almost incredible growth; at the same 
time it involves great risks and jeop- 
ardy. Our intelligent evaluation of each 
step in the process will largely deter- 
mine whether automation will be a 
blessing or a curse. 
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TRENDS 


Bolivian Family Allowances 


On April 17, 1953, Bolivia inaugurated 
system of family allowances whereby 
families whose heads are employed in 
actories, mines and the petroleum and 
building industries receive 500 bolivianos 
ta ut $5.00) monthly for each dependent 
ild under sixteen. Extension to eight- 
n is made for those receiving education 

| indefinitely for the disabled. Employ- 
are taxed thirteen per cent of their 
total wage bill and pay allowances di- 
rectly to their employees from this 
amount. Balances and deficits are ex- 
hanged with the National Social Insur- 
e Fund. The system went into opera- 


tion on May 1, 1953. 
* 


Contention in Kashmir 


Last March for two weeks Dr. Frank P. 
Graham tried to patch things up between 
India and Pakistan, at odds since the 
partitioning and the two years of civil war 
starting in October, 1947. 

Two weeks of secret discussion went for 
nothing. The U. N. mediator announced 
failure March 31. 

On July 13 Sheik Mohammed Abdullah, 
prime minister of Kashmir since 1948, 
indicated clearly that he did not want pre- 
er Moslem Kashmir to merge 
with India. His fortunes began to wane. 
That same month India’s Nehru met with 
Kashmir’s titular chief of state, Prince 
Karan Singh. On August 9 Abdullah 
was dismissed summarily from office (at 
3 a.m., when he was awakened by police), 
arrested and accused of trying to make 
Kashmir an independent nation. He was 
repl iced by a pro-India premier, Bakshi 

Ghulam Mohammed. 

Eighteen days later, on August 27 the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mohammed 
\li, said that Pakistan would not agree 
to an accession plebiscite in Kashmir until 
the troops of both Pakistan and India were 
actually withdrawn from the land. Ali 
asked too that the present pro-India 
premier and his government be replaced 
during the voting by a neutral adminis- 
tration. Nehru’s reply to the Pakistan 
requests was said to be “conciliatory.” 

Plans for a plebiscite in Kashmir were 
announced from New Delhi August 21. 
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Rumor had it, meanwhile, that Chester 
Nimitz was going to be named plebiscite 
administrator. 

The seven years of disagreement over 
Kashmir between India and Pakistan were 
not ended yet. Some observers felt the 
next seven years would not be years of 
peace, but continued disagreement. 


Divorce in France Today 


Last year in France there were 32,500 
divorces, a drop from the 1951 figure of 
33,640. For the years 1936-1938 French 
divorces were slightly above 23,000, but 
immediately after the war the total rose 
to 51,950 in 1946 and to the peak 57,410 
in 1947. Since then divorces have steadily 
declined (47,010 in 1948, 39,500 in 1949, 
35,390 in 1950, 33,640 in 1951). 

The departments with urban centers re- 
ported the highest divorce rates. Highest 
of all was Seine (Paris): one divorce in 
5.5 marriages; Alpes-Maritimes and 
Bouches-du-Rhone, one in 6.4 marriages; 
Rhone, one in 6.9; Var, one in 7.5; Seine- 
et-Oise, one in 7.7; Seine-et-Marne and 
Vaucluse, one in 7.9. 

Lowest figures showed up in rural areas 
which have remained in the Christian tra- 
dition, particularly in Brittany. The de- 
partment of Morbihan had one divorce in 
30.8 marriages; Finistére, one in 30.3. 

The national figure was one divorce in 
9.65 marriages. 

Marriages in 1952 were 313,000, approx- 
imately 7,000 less than in 1951. The mar- 
riage rate for France is expected to drop 
steadily for the next few years, as the 
marriageable persons will be coming from 
the low-birth years after 1933. 


Land for the Homeless 


Despite Australia’s welcome to 700,000 
immigrants between July, 1947, and Sep- 
tember, 1952, the island continent with its 
thousands of unsettled acres could and 
should still absorb many more of the 
world’s homeless people. 

So claim the Catholic hierarchy of 
Australia in their 1953 Social Justice 
statement, entitled “Land without People.’ 

The statement called attention to the 
inadequate evaluations so readily placed 
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on immigrants and their contribution to 
Australian life. “Economists have meas- 
ured the great contribution of the migrants 
to Australian production in terms of mon- 
ey. Who will measure the value to Aus- 
tralia of this infusion of the ancient 
culture of Europe, of its ways of thought, 
of its Christian attitude to family life?” 
The various reasons alleged for the halt- 
ing of immigration in mid-1952 (inflation 
and the rise of unemployment in indus- 
tries) were not the result of immigration, 
said the Bishops, but rather were due to 
“mistakes of national policy” in consum- 
ing much of the national income “in lux- 
uries and unessentials.” 


Immigration should therefore have been 
continued, without regard to these dif- 
ficulties. 

“People without land have the right to 
land without people,” continued the State- 
ment, quoting the words of Archbishop 
Ildebrando Antoniutti, apostolic delegate to 
Canada. Migrants should be brought to 
the Australian lands “not primarily as 
wage-labor, but as working proprietors.” 
The homeless have a right to the lands 
monopolized by a few owners, “In such 
cases acquisition on just terms in order 
to settle new farmers is not a ‘socialist’ 
measure, as this phrase is commonly used 
in political party disputes. It is precisely 
the opposite, being aimed at the extension 
of private ownership, at the creation of 
a class of working proprietors, which is 
the very anti-thesis of socialism.” 


C.L.A. Anniversary 


For ten years the Chicago Catholic La- 
bor Alliance, which is a rough equivalent 
of the A.C.T.U. in other cities, has spread 
sound and inspiring social thought in the 
Chicago area and throughout the country 
by its monthly paper, Work. 

On November 10, friends of the C.L.A. 
will hear H. E. Samuel Cardinal Stritch 
and former secretary of labor, Martin P. 
Durkin, speak at the anniversary celebra- 
tion. C.L.A.’s ten years of forthright 
social leadership are a tribute to Ed Mar- 
ciniak and Rev. Daniel M. Cantwell. 


Profit Sharers Meet 


At Boston on November 12 and 13, 
members of the Council of Profit Sharing 
Industries will hold their sixth annual con- 
ference. Emphasis in the sessions will be 


upon the employee, with one full session 
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devoted to measures for maintaining em- 
ployee interest in profit sharing and dis- 
covering their present attitude toward 
such programs. One important meeting 
will consider laws and regulations affect. 
ing profit sharing. 

The Council was organized in 1947 to 
draw together firms interested in profit 
sharing and to spread the idea among 
American industrialists. At present about 
750 enterprises from 35 states and four 
foreign countries are members of the 
Council. 

e 


Odd Ends... 


“Despite much protest, James F. Byrnes 
was appointed to a post in the United Na- 
tions recently and now finds himself on 
a commission to deal with the explosive 
race situation in Malan’s South Africa, 

“Archbishop Denis E. Hurley, O.MI. 
of Durban, South Africa, stated recently 
that three factors are working against seg- 
regation in Africa and for assimilation: 
“lack of space for African rural settlement, 
integration of the natives in the economic 
scene and education.” “Reportedly the 
S.E.C. is contemplating rule changes that 
would give managements greater freedom 
in determining which stockholders’ pro- 
posals to include in proxy statements. (See 
David C. Bayne, “Corporate Dictatorship,” 
SOCIAL ORDER, November and December, 
1952, pp. 395-401 and 449-56.) ¥ An- 
other try at raising the minimum-wage per 
hour in the U. $.—this time from 75 cents 
to $1.00—has been initiated by Sen. Ken- 
nedy (D., Mass.) with eight co-sponsors: 
Senators Green (D., R. I.), Humphrey 
(D., Minn.), Ives (R., N. Y.), Lehman 
(D., N. Y.), Murray (D., Mont.), Neely 
(D., W. Va.) and Pastore (D., R. L). 
The bill comes up in January for Congress’ 
consideration. “Americans in 1952 cut 
down on movies, baseball games, shoe re- 
pairs, TV and radio sets, but put more of 
their income on horse races, churches, 
charity, political contributions, books, maga- 
zines, newspapers and TV and radio re- 
pairs. So reports a Commerce Department 
statistical breakdown on consumer spend- 
ing for the year. “Editors of The 
Record, Catholic archdiocesan weekly of 
Louisville, refused to cross picket lines of 
the Typographical Union striking for rec- 
ognition, although the paper had been pub- 
lished for 75 years at the print-shop. The 
Louisville Chamber of Commerce ignored 
the pickets. “The Record would be untrue 
to its avowed policies if it did anything at 
all to jeopardize the cause of the laboring 
man,” explained an editorial. 
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INDUSTRIALISM AND THE POPES. 
—By Mary Lois Ebert, C.H.M., Ph.D., 
and Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., Ph.D. 
Foreword by Most Rev. Robert E. Lu- 
cey, S.T.D. Kenedy, 1953, xxii, 245 pp. 
$3.50. 

The authors of this book have done a 
tremendous piece of work in merely col- 
lecting (to say nothing of arranging) the 
countless statements bearing on the In- 
dustry Council Plan made by five Popes, 
from Leo XIII to Pius XII. The de- 
tailed table of contents and index bear wit- 
ness to the fact, and these put the book 
at the service of students of the I.C.P. 

The arrangement of material closely 
follows papal thinking, at least for the 
first two sections of the book. Part I 
is “The Industry Council Plan;” Part II 
is “Specific Principles Involved in the In- 
dustry Council Plan.” The basis for these 
two sections is clearly Quadragesimo 
Anno, n, 81-87, where Pius XI gives his 
own What, Why, and How of the Industry 
Council Plan. Part III, “Social Princi- 
ples Which Indirectly Refer to the In- 
dustry Council Plan,” covers subjects like 
state and church, man and society, use of 
material goods, international order. 

In reviewing a book thus full of papal 
pronouncements, whose very arrangement 
is on a papal plan, one is limited as to 
the points with which he can take issue. 
Indeed, he is left with practically nothing 
but the title and the authors’ introduction. 

The title here does offer some grounds 
for a curious question, if not for “taking 
issue.” The book unquestionably deals 
with the Industry Council Plan, not with 
“Industrialism and the Popes.” One won- 
ders what possible objections or difficul- 
ties prompted the choice of the title In- 
dustrialism and the Popes. There must 
have been such discussions, and there must 
be some good reason, for the actual choice 
of title is open to some objections of its 
own. For instance, students of Catholic 
teaching on agriculture will object to call- 
ing a book which deals with the Industry 
Council Plan, and by the same token cov- 
ers agriculture too, by a name which 
seems to limit that Plan to industrial life. 
On the other hand, a book on industrialism 
and the popes should contain some papal 
reference or answer to the question: 
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What is the relation of the Industry Coun- 
cil Plan to the capitalistic industrial sys- 
tem? Can they exist together? Yet there 
is no such reference. 

Still, we should not insist too much on 
the title when the contents are so valu- 
able, especially today when interest in the 
popes’ plan is on the increase, at least in 
the way of new efforts at organized colla- 
boration between labor and management 
(with or without reference to the papal 
teaching on the subject). 

RayMonp J. Miter, C.Ss.R. 
Davenport, Iowa 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND SOCIAL 
ACTION.—Edited by John A. Hutch- 
ison. C. Scribners, New York, 1953, 246 
pp. $3.50. 

Fourteen writers of the Frontier Fel- 
lowship have collaborated to present their 
views on Christian faith as applied to the 
social problems of the modern world. The 
Fellowship, recently absorbed into a larger 
group named Christian Action [See “To 
Fulfill Common Responsibilities,” SOCIAL 
ORDER, 1 (1951) 462] represents Protes- 
tant social reformers of the left. They 
favor a more radical reorganization of 
society than is demanded by the “propon- 
ents of the Social Gospel,” who tend to 
emphasize the social power of Christian 
love, while understressing the need for 
justice and the reality of original sin. Al- 
though the Fellowship seeks fundamental 
changes in the social order, it currently 
repudiates all forms of Marxism. 

The center of social ethics should be per- 
sonality. Ethics should “oppose social 
structures and arrangements which de- 
grade personality and . . . promote those 
which fulfill personality .... But person- 
ality does not occur in isolation. Rather 
the notion of persons-in-community ex- 
presses the truth about man.” The vari- 
ous essays in this book develop and apply 
this notion to the social and political prob- 
lems of our day. Those by Tillich, Hei- 
mann, Herberg and Niebuhr appealed par- 
ticularly to this reviewer. 

The critique of modern society is devel 
oped on a high level of philosophical and 
theological analysis. The authors seem 
more inspired in their criticism of existing 
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social structures than in their rather prag- 
matic approach to the problem of reform, 
A natural-law approach to the structure 
of society, emphasizing organic structure 
and inherent safeguards for freedom, seems 
more fruitful. 

Joun F. Cronyn, S.S. 

Washington, D. C. 

* 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL 
WORK.—By Herbert Bisno. Public 
Affairs Press, Washington, 1952, xi, 143 
pp. $3.25. 

The author seeks “the formulation and 
interpretation of those basic concepts, at- 
titudes and values which underlie the pres- 
ent theory and practice of social work in 
the United States” and to determine 
whether there is a “genuine conflict be- 
tween the philosophy of social work and 
certain crucial philosophical tenets of the 
American culture.” 

The task has difficulties that result from 
technical language and from wide varia- 
tion in the meaning of terms. He finds, 
moreover, “a high degree of theoretical 
confusion and ideological inconsistency.” 
(p. 74) Social work is a young profession 
which operates more with techniques than 
with an overtly-recognized philosophy. It 
is oriented by psychoanalytic influences, 
yet it confronts—might we say it is ha- 
rassed by—the typically American con- 
cepts of man with a soul and a hereafter. 
It refuses to accept the concept of an “un- 
changing entity to which we can attach 
the inclusive label, ‘human nature.’ ” 

In attempting to isolate social-work 
philosophy, the author does a wise and 
useful thing (albeit quite imperfectly, as 
in “original sin” and “sex and marriage,” 
pp. 17, 19 ff.) when he determines to use 
the Catholic philosophy of social work as 
a positive yardstick against which to meas- 
ure the philosophy of “scientific” social 
work. Of course, he holds no brief for 
the Catholic philosophy, which he consid- 
ers “outside the main stream of social 
work thought.” (p. 3) But, because Cath- 
olic thought is clear and definite, Mr. 
3isno is able to do a clearer job in ex- 
tracting his own philosophy. 

His conclusions, in summary, are: The 
principles of scientific social work are 
vague and inconsistent. This man, of 
whose nature and destiny we are not so 
sure, is to be helped to an adjustment 
about which we are uncertain, or, anyway, 
about which we are not now inclined to be 
too frank. The means, the techniques we 
employ must be “non-moralistic” but help- 
ful in adjusting to values now dominant 
in society, even though debated or re- 
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jected by the philosophy of social work, 
(p. 12) Social work “values, attitudes, 
principles” must gain greater weight in 
typical American thinking; must, in fact, 
supplant now existing ideologies, i.e, 
traditional American thoughtways. 

Does Bisno covertly look to communism 
as the logical goal of scientific social 
work? Inasmuch as his Utopia is entirely 
this-worldly, the answer might seem to 
be, “Yes!” Yet he does not think so; or 
so I read him. The ineradicable conflict 
between Freud and Marx-through-Lenin- 
through-Stalin would be grounds enough 
to deny that the aim of scientific social- 
work “social action” is communism. Be- 
sides, so long as social work clings to 
the really priceless value of respect for 
the individual, communism is unthinkable 
as its goal. 

CLAIRE PEUGNET RocHE 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CATHOLIC POLITICAL THOUGHT: 
1789-1848.—Edited by Bela Menczer. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 
1952, viii, 205 pp. $3.75 
The major issue of nineteenth-century 

Europe was the “social question,” which 

(in a larger sense than the term usually 

implies) has to do with man’s integration 

into societies. A centuries-long process of 
dissolution ended with a crash in the 
night of August 4, 1789, when, in a very 
real sense, the French Revolution began 
and ended. That night the Vicomte de 
Noailles interrupted the National Assem- 
bly’s interminable debates on the Consti- 
tution with a curt reminder that the peo- 
ple demanded equality, not words. He 
released a flood. Throughout the night 
noble after noble, clergyman after clergy- 
man rushed to the rostrum to propose 
abolition of still another feudal privilege. 

At the end of the all-night session there 

lay at the rostrum’s base the ruins of a 

mighty social system which, for all its 

evils, had held Europe in ‘order for a 

thousand years. Man stood relatively free, 

but isolated and vulnerable. 

Unfortunately men did not set to the 
task of laying foundations upon which a 
new society could be slowly and painfully 
built up. Instead, after what was, all in 
all, a good night’s work, they went mad 
with liberty and power. Neither the gen- 
eration of the Revolution nor the genera- 
tion of ’48, nor succeeding generations to 
our own time have succeeded in rebuild- 
ing human society adequate to man’s needs. 

The group of thinkers from whom Bela 
Menczer has selected the excerpts which 
make up the bulk of the book under review : 
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de Maistre, de Bonald, Chateaubriand, Bal- 
yon Schlegel, Metternich, Donoso 
rtes and Balmes, were preoccupied with 
this problem. Menczer’s erudite intro- 
uction and the selected writings represent 
the political views of the most influential 
group of Catholics in the post-Revolution- 
ry period, ideas which were carried on in 
e latter half of the century by the con- 
pro “Party of Order.” Inevitably 
such a collection overlooks other thinkers 
vhose views differed from those represent- 
ed and were, it must be said, more realistic. 
[he most significant group would include 
those who were attracted to the democratic 
spirit and republican political structures: 
Abbé Maret, Ozanam, Cardinals Gizzi and 
Mastai (Pius IX), de Tocqueville, de 
Meltin and Rosmini, Nevertheless, the 
work is an excellent presentation of the 
dominant Catholic spirit, to which some 
of those listed just above were by no means 

entirely alien. 

Francis J. Cortey, S.J. 
> 


LES DEBUTS DU CATHOLICISME 
SOCIAL EN FRANCE, 1822-1870.— 
By J. B. Duroselle. Presses Universi- 
taires de France, Paris, 1951, xii, 787 pp. 
1,200 fr. 

The almost total destruction of French 
social institutions in 1789, together with 
the swift rise of industrial techniques in 
the years after the Restoration, made the 
lot of workers extremely hard.  Saint- 

imon_ was attacking these conditions by 
i815. Fourier, at about the same time. The 
author of this distinguished piece of his- 
torical research places the beginnings of 

French Catholic social effort in 1822, when 

the lamented Abbé de Lamennais took note 

of Bn rs’ problems in his Drapeau blanc. 

If French social Catholicism did not pro- 
gress as rapidly or wield as great an in- 
fluence as socialism, these facts can be 
attributed, as Mirkine-Guetzévitch and 
Prélot remark in their preface, partly to 
the fact that it did not have its tear 
prophets (like Marx and Proudhon) and 
partly to the fact that Catholicism is a 
sa and deeper body, both of thought 
and of persons, than its “social” wing. 

The glory and the tragedy of that social 
ving is Lamennais. Many of the early 
Catholic crusaders against industrial mis- 
ery, de Coux, Gerbet, Maret, Ozanam, 
guy Lacordaire, were inspired 

him. At the same time, his defection 

lot only removed the most promising Cath- 
lic social leader; it also aggravated the 
division between liberals and conservatives 
within the Catholic body which culminated 
in the dispersal of the social wing during 
he Revolution of 48. 
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During the remaining twenty years of 
the period under study, the Church in 
France was engrossed with other prob 
lems: its own survival, the exhausting 
question of education, the ominous rise of 
socialism and of doctrinaire liberalism. 
As a result, the conservative body, which 
was in the ascendency, gave little attention 
to the problem of the worker, and what 
efforts were made smacked of paternalism. 

Prof. Duroselle has reviewed the history 
of this period with painstaking care. His 
work can hardly be called definitive, since 
it deals with too vast a movement and ex- 
tensive a period to be exhaustive, but it is 
unquestionably the finest survey of its sub- 
ject yet achieved. It is indispensable for a 
knowledge of French social Catholicism, 
and of immense value for anyone interested 
in the progress of Catholic social thought 
in the nineteenth century. 

The 48 pages of bibliography list 1. ar- 
chival materials consulted, 2. periodicals of 
the years 1820-70, 3. publications of the 
period, 4. other works consulted. The 
seventeen-page index of names is a cata- 
logue of social Catholicism in France dur- 
ing the nineteenth-century. 

Francis J. Corey, S.J. 


ENGAGEMENT AND MARRIAGE.— 
By Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin. 
J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1953, i 
819 pp. $5.50. 

This research study in marriage pre- 
diction is in many respects the most am- 
bitious ever undertaken. 

It started with a study of 1,000 engaged 
couples and followed 666 of these after 
they had been married three to five years. 
The major goal of the research was to 
see whether information secured from per- 
sons before marriage would predict their 
marital success or failure. The previous 
Burgess-Cottrell and Terman studies had 
collected information from persons only 
after they were married. Hence they 
were unable to answer a crucial question 
plaguing all research in the prediction of 
marital success: are the characteristics re- 
ported after marriage and found to be 
associated with the success or failure of 
married couples actually predictive or 
merely a consequence of this success or 
failure? 

This study, like most of the other stud- 
ies in marriage, is based largely on the 
pre-marital experiences and marital ad 
justments of middle-class persons who 
were white, native-born, urban, of Protest- 
ant affiliation, who had completed either 
high school or one or more years of col- 
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lege and, in the case of many of the men, 
of professional and graduate training. It 
follows that the findings of the study 
should be regarded as provisional for 
Catholics, Jews, inhabitants of the South 
ern states, persons living in rural areas 
and those in the working classes or the 
lower educational levels. 

The book is divided into three sections. 
Part One, Marriage in the Atomic Age, 
contains a chapter developing Burgess’s 
well-known concept of marriage in transi- 
tion and a chapter dealing with modern 
studies on marriage. Part Two, Develop- 
ment for Marriage, sets forth in eleven 
chapters the rich findings of research on 
engaged couples. Part Three, Develop- 
ment in Marriage, contains nine chapters 
dealing with the measurement and predic- 
tion of marital success and adjustment. 
Special attention should be called to Ap- 
pendix B, Research Projects, where the 
authors devote over twenty pages to for- 
mulating specific problems for future 
study. 

It is quite impossible in this brief re- 
view to do more than state a few of the 
outstanding characteristics of this study. 
First, the reader is lead, step by step, 
through the various stages of the research. 
Findings are clearly stated and evaluated 
as they are developed. Comparisons with 
similar studies conducted by others are 
made wherever feasible. The instruments 
of prediction are not presented as perfect, 
but the judicious claim is made that con- 
siderable progress has been made, Finally, 
the numerous and ample direct quotations 
offered throughout the book furnish the 
reader with firsthand knowledge of the at- 
titudes and sentiments of the couples par- 
ticipating in the study. The material 
gathered here will prove invaluable to 
students, teachers and marriage counse- 
lors. 

Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 
SO. 


PATTERNS OF MARRIAGE.—By EI- 
iot Slater and Moya Woodside. Cassel, 
London, 1951, 350 pp. $4.00. 


This book reports on the study of 200 
married London couples. The husbands 
in the cases studied were selected from 
the soldiers, sailors and airmen treated 
in an emergency hospital near London 
from 1943 to 1946. 

Half these men had been admitted to 
wards for neurosis, half to medical and 
surgical wards. The latter group were 
regarded as psychiatrically normal and 
their marriages served as a control group 
for purposes of comparison with the 100 
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marriages involving a neurotic. In spite 
of its limitations, the authors believe their 
sample is fairly representative of London 
ers of working and lower-middle class, 
married, between the ages of 21 and 47, 
“It contains a small excess of Jews, an 
inadequate representation of the most 
prosperous and the very poorest, and is 
probably weighted in favor of those who 
are fairly happily married.” Only cases 
in which both husband and wife agreed 
to cooperate were used, and information 
was secured through interviews with each 
partner. 

This study offers some interesting in- 
formation on the family background, child- 
hood experience, courtship and marital 
characteristics of lower working class 
Londoners. Significant differences in all 
these categories were noted for the two 
groups, with some evidence that neurotics 
tended to marry neurotics. In general, the 
couples were quite conservative in their 
attitudes toward pre-marital chastity, fi- 
delity, marital responsibility and children. 
Older couples tended to regard marriage 
as a task calling for some renunciation; 
younger couples stressed companionship 
and an opportunity for satisfaction. The 
desire to avoid maternal drudgery through 
family limitation was clearly expressed, 
but the practice of birth control, although 
widespread, was neither careful nor con- 
sistent in most cases. 

Readers will find the descriptive ma- 
terial in this study both interesting and 
enlightening. Unfortunately, the analysis 
of the data frequently ignores accepted 
canons of scientific procedure. The result 
is propaganda, not science. 

Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 
1.S.0. 


THE AMERICAN FAMILY IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY.—By John 
Sirjamaki. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1953, viii, 227 pp. $4.25. 
This newest book in The Library of 

Congress Series in American Civilization 

aims to interpret to general readers the 

findings of social scientists concerning the 

American family. After three introduc- 

tory chapters dealing with the family and 

society, European backgrounds and the 
development of the family as an Ameri- 
can institution, the author takes up the 
treatment of the twentieth-century Amer- 
ican family, devoting chapters to court- 
ship, marriage relationships, children, the 
family and society, family dissolution and 

contemporary trends. The author is a 

competent and careful scholar, well ac- 
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ted with research in the field and 
le of presenting its findings in read- 





prose. 
e chapter on European backgrounds 
-omewhat unsatisfactory. The author 
es too heavily on the jaundiced view 
Howard when dealing with early 
ristianity and the development of Canon 
The marriage legislation of the 
irch was not the result of a conspiracy 
the part of the clergy but followed 
gically from the teaching of Christ on 
nature of marriage and the dignity of 
human person. The author reveals 
confusion (pages 33-34) on the 
teaching concerning marriage. 
| He implies that “the acceptance of mar- 
g contract” was a Protestant 
vation. The Church’s position has al- 
) iys been that marriage was a contract; 
J owever, when a marriage is validly con- 
tracted by two baptized persons, the con- 
; | tract is sacramental. The Protestant in- 
vation was to deny the sacramental 
) ire of the contract. 
. Readers will find this book a relatively 
compendium of what contemporary 
) social scientists are writing about the 
rican family. As such, it should en- 
a wide circulation. 
Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 
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THE FAMILY IN THE AMERICAN 
ECONOMY.—By Hazel Kyrk.  Chi- 
cago University Press, Chicago, 1953, 


xvii, 407 pp. $6.00. 
This work is a substantial revision of 
author’s Economic Problems of the 
imily, first published in 1929.  Practi- 
illy all of the book has been rewritten; 
chapter remains largely un- 
anged, and in three others the data have 
ly been brought up to date. 
[he more substantial modifications re- 
t not only increased knowledge of the 
momic situation of the American fam- 
but radical changes in the family itself 
its position in the economy. Chapters 
household production, for instance, 
been considerably reduced, as have 
n the sections on issues not exclusively 
lated to the family, such as the pur- 
ising power of the dollar, price prob- 
mis and some topics relating to home 
momics, 
in the other hand, discussion of family 
irity through savings and insurance 
been greatly expanded to include 
itment of various pertinent social-se- 
ity programs. Chapters on free goods 
services and the cost of living reflect 
gnificant developments in family econom- 
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ics. Most of the statistical information 
in the 86 tables of the 1933 edition of 
Professor Kyrk’s earlier work has been 
eliminated. In their stead the author in- 
dicates readily available sources of these 
data and remarks in the preface: “It is 
expected that students who use this book 
will supply new data as they currently be- 
come available.” (p. vi) 

The book has been considerably im- 
proved by more precise and compendious 
discussion of topics treated. Elimination 
of some topics less closely related to the 
general subject has made it a more unified 
study, and its organization has been re- 
fined. Treatment of such emerging ques- 
tions as community property (made more 
significant by amendments to the Internal 
Revenue act), the aged and divorce is 
excellent. The four pages devoted to fam- 
ily allowances summarize available in- 
formation briefly and clearly. 

This is an excellent exposition of the 


economic position of the family in the 
American economy. 
Francis J. Corvey, S.J. 
« 
THE RECOVERY OF FAMILY LIFE. 


—By Elton and Pauline Trueblood. 

Harper, New York, 1953, 127 pp. $1.50. 

Many people agree with the author 
(professor o1 philosophy at Earlham Col 
lege, Richmond, Indiana) and his wife that 
the family today is in a weakened condi- 
tion. They will applaud as this couple, 
writing against the background of their 
own experience, try to work for the re- 
covery of the family. In Part I of this 
book they discuss family decay. They 
show, in Part II, that if we are to begin 
the process of recovery, we must get down 
to the meaning of the family as developed 
in our Judeo-Christian culture. Parts II] 
and IV treat the problems of married 
women and responsible fatherhood. In 
the last section the authors stress the need 
for religious life as the center of the mod- 
ern home. 

Fundamentally, the authors oppose di- 
vorce as an evil. However, not all agree 
that divorce and remarriage may 
times be good. (p. 52) They realize the 
dangers in a civilization “in which devices 
of birth control are easy of access, espe- 
cially for the young, but we may as well 
understand that we shall not turn the clock 
back in this regard.” (p. 55) Aside from 
these two points, the authors have many 
practical hints for married couples and 
their guides. 


some- 


J. C. Reep S.J 
St. Louis University 
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BUILDING A SUCCESSFUL MAR- 
RIAGE.—By Judson T. Landis and 
Mary G. Landis, second edition. Pren- 
tice-Hall, New York, 1953, xii, 564 pp. 
$5.25. 

The first edition of this excellent man- 
ual, used successfully in many colleges, 
has been revised in the light of further 
research and experience in dealing with 
young people. Two new chapters have 
been added: “Changing Sex Roles” and 
“Marriage Under Special Circumstances.” 

The Catholic position is fairly well stat- 
ed. Graphs, charts and tables are well 
done and help make the book interesting. 
Four appendices add much to the value 
of this book. Coverage of work done by 
Catholics might make it a more useful 
reference work (and perhaps text-book) 
in Catholic colleges. Chapter Fifteen, 
“Religious Attitudes and Family Life,” 
could profit from contact with the Cath- 
olic ideal of the family. Perhaps an early 
publication date prevented the authors 
from using some of the information pre- 
sented by Father John L. Thomas, S.]J., 
in an article entitled, “Marriage Break- 
down,” (SOCIAL orDER, 2 [December, 1952] 
445-50). Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., 
in his Leakage From a Catholic Parish, 
gives data on Catholic mixed marriages 
which the authors lack. Lastly, I looked 
in vain, in a book which is rather com- 
plete in covering most of the details of 
marriage and the family, for a word about 
family allowances. 

JouHn C. Resp, S.J. 
St. Louis University 
* 

THE PURPOSES OF CHRISTIAN 
MARRIAGE.—By Rev. Francis W. 
Carney, S.T.L. Catholic University 
Press, Washington, D. C., 1953, xi, 276 
pp. $3.00. 

Modern developments in psychology have 
emphasized the role of marital life in the 
development of the personalities of the con- 
tracting parties. Conjugal love and the 
communal life of the family have been 
stressed as a human value of equal import 
with the social objective of marriage, 
which is procreation and the continuance of 
the race. Some thinkers have even claimed 
for the personalist ideal of marriage a 
position of primacy in the ends of the insti- 
tution, 

The doctoral thesis under review exam- 
ines traditional Christian teaching on mar- 
riage and evaluates the modern develop- 
ments in the light of theology. It is divided 
into three parts. In the first, the author 
examines the traditional doctrine of the 
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that offspring have been considered as the 
primary purpose. In the second part, he 
reviews the body of tradition in greater 
detail and indicates the specific contribu- 
tion to the body of Catholic belief made by 
outstanding thinkers. In this analysis bh 
finds four periods: pre-Augustinian the- 
ology; Augustine and _ post-Augustinian 
writings; the age of the Scholastics; the 
neo-Scholastic period. 

The third part examines the works of 
modern theorists who have laid stress upon 
the personalist objectives of marriage. Por- 
tions of this part are devoted to von Hilde- 
brand, Doms and to a summation of the 
thought of a wide range of other contribu- 
tors to the development of these pioneers’ 
ideas. In his conclusion the author indi- 
cates many of the useful contributions made 
to an understanding of marriage by modern 
personalist authors. It is his opinion that 
these rich human ideals can be incorporated 
into the traditional teaching without vio- 
lence to either. He hopes that his study 
will induce further discussion of the mean- 
ing and ends of marriage. 


” 
PARENTS, CHILDREN AND THE 
FACTS OF LIFE.—By Henry V. Satt- 


ler, C. SS. R., Ph. D. St. Anthony Guild 

Press, Paterson, N. J., 1952, xviii, 270 

pp. $3.00. 

This book is an essay in restoration. It 
removes sex from Freud’s unhealthy spot- 
light and restores it to the context of Cath- 
olic life—natural life elevated and revital- 
ized by supernature. It is also an effort 
to restore sex instruction to parents to 
whom it rightfully belongs. Hence, “nearly 
every practical hint in its pages has come 
from parents themselves.” The author 
does not deny the need for specialists in 
certain cases; he merely asserts the old- 
fashioned truth that everyday parents can 
become experts in everyday living. 

Obviously, no book can contain a ready- 
made plan to meet every situation. Father 
Sattler’s aim is to give parents such a 
grasp of principles that they can think out 
their own problems with reasonable confi- 
dence. He suggests that parents’ clubs 
use the book as material for a series of 
discussions because discussion clarifies what 
private reading might leave obscure. Each 
chapter ends with questions and discussion 
aids. The book is sprinkled with generous 
quotations from the religious literature and 
ends with a bibliography, sufficient to meet 
the need for further reading. 

All in all, the book stays close to real 
life and has balance (“Perhaps you hav 
resolved to campaign for purity . . . Don’t 
Let this new knowledge fit in with all the 
rest that you know of real life.” ) and com- 
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: sense (“Do not go up in the air with 
rrv: it will only make your task 
rder.’). Many a harrassed parent will 
lcome it. 
Rogue Ferriots, S.J. 
Woodstock College 
> 
MAKING GOOD AS YOUNG COUP- 

LES—By T. Otto Nall and Bert H. 

Davis. Association Press, New York, 

1953, 110 pp. $2.00. 

As the title suggests, this book tells the 
tory of young couples working out various 
types of problems to make a success of 
their marriages. The stories were obtained 
hy actual interview with seventeen couples. 
Each account has a practical lesson for the 
couple faced with a similar problem. 

Whenever the marital problem arises 
from difference in personality and interests, 
understanding and unselfishness on the part 
f both parties is the answer. There are 

ore unique problems, too, such as those 
rought on by relatives, the man’s work, 
friends. Each of these, of course, has a 
lifferent solution. But all emphasize the 
trust and love that must be present if these 
lifficulties are not to impede the marital 
iccess. The guidance given by the church 

the young couple is shown as a strong 
fluence in solving their problems. 

The book is good, not outstanding. 
Davip AND ANN CHOPIN 
St. Louis, Mo. 


BE NOT SOLICITOUS.— Edited by 
Maisie Ward. Sheed and Ward, New 
York, 1952, 254 pp. $3.00. 

Maisie Ward has gathered together a 
group of essays by and about some con- 
emporary married heroes and heroines. 
Their stories will baffle and annoy anyone 
whose philosophy springs from the slogan, 
“God helps those who help themselves,” 
for they are a series of incidents from the 
lives of young couples who want to help 
themselves, but—to help themselves to 
heaven, only. 

To their seeking first the kingdom of 
God, the “all these things” that have been 
added seem, by modern standards, less 
than meager. Poverty, sickness, weariness, 
exile, social disgrace form a good part of 
their inheritance. But what a contrast is 
their attitude to the usual outlook of peo- 
ple in such conditions. 

This is not the poverty of the down- 
trodden and the despairing. There is no 
gloom, rather lightheartedness and a 
harming sense of humor. There is no 
complaining or bitterness or sad, sweet 
resignation with a martyred air—just the 
knowledge and sureness of God's provi- 
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dence which never really fails them but, 
as Bill Walsh put it, after God had 
stepped in just at the last moment, “It is 
too late in the usual sense, too late 
to prevent the refusal of suffering, too late 
to prevent the identification with Christ’s 
suffering. Actually it is His mercy that 
makes help come too late. He allows us 
to suffer with Him.” 

This book is particularly valuable today 
as a tonic for modern marriage. While its 
messages are no easy dose—and few will 
want to imitate the lives it describes—the 
prescription would help cure the ills of 
marriage in our materialistic age. 

IRENE C. BEHAN 
Richmond Heights, Mo. 
7 


UNDERSTANDING THAT BOY OF 
YOURS.—By Melbourne S. Applegate 
Public Affairs Press, Washington, D. C 
1952, 52 pp. $1.00. 

In simple language the author of this 
booklet directs parents and guardians of 
youth through the mazes of professional 
approaches to youth problems and stresses 
the fact that they should accept the self- 
evident truth that boys are not innately 
delinquent. 

The author’s controlling purpose is ob- 
viously “understanding that boy of yours” 
in the framework of delinquent behavior. 
However, he might have paid more at- 
tention to the need for motivation for boys 
faced with problems, as did Mrs. Alvina 
Burnite in her )our Teen-agers: How 1 
Survive Them (Bruce). Both these books 
are noteworthy for unemotional objectivity 
and understanding and should help develop 
confidence and courage in parents faced 
with the problems of restless and insecure 
children, 

EuGENE D. KELLY, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 
6 


SEX AND RELIGION TODAY.—Edit- 
ed by Simon Doniger. Association Press, 
New York, 1953, 238 pp. $3.00. 

The ten relatively brief chapters in this 
book have been selected from the pages 
of Pastoral Psychology, a non-Catholic 
journal designed to bridge the gap be- 
tween religion and life in the modern 
world. 

The contributing authors are either pro- 
fessors in various schools of divinity or 
practicing psychiatrists. Their general 
theme is that sex and religion are the two 
most creative aspects of human existence, 
and it is up to the churches to supply 
their synthesis. In the words of one ot 
the writers, modern man must come to 
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see that “it is the purpose of God that 
the relationship of sex which he created 
should be a means of grace, an instrument 
for the reunion of that which is separated 
and alienated.” 

For the most part, these articles are 
stimulating and suggestive. The adult 
Catholic reader, of course, will recognize 
that the term “religion” is here used some- 
what loosely and certain moral teachings 
of the Church are rejected, seemingly on 
the grounds of expediency. 

. 


WHOM GOD HATH JOINED.—By 
David R. Mace. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1953, 94 pp. $1.50. 

This is a delightful little book designed 
to guide married couples toward a deeper 
understanding of Christian marriage. The 
material is divided into four “weeks” with 
appropriate readings for each “day.” The 
four “weeks” deal with the purpose of 
marriage, the intimacies of marriage, the 
fellowship of marriage and the wider im- 
plications of marriage. The reading for 
each day, consisting of a text from Scrip- 
ture, a quotation or two and a commentary 
by the author, covers about three pages. 
Protestant newlyweds and their elders will 
find this work a pleasing source of under- 
standing and light. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN °POL- 
ICY, ITS ORGANIZATION AND 
CONTROL.—Edited by William  Y. 
Elliott. Columbia University Press, 1952, 
xviii, 288 pp. $3.75. 

This is the first report from the study 
groups established by the Woodrow Wil- 
son Foundation to study the problem of 
improving the structure and practices of 
our government in meeting American re- 
sponsibilities in international affairs. The 
members of this study group were two 
political scientists (Elliott and M. Bundy), 
two government men (G. F. Kennan and 
D. K. Price), one historian (A. M. Schle- 
singer, Jr.), and one college president (H. 
D. Gideonse). The Foundation’s money 
has not been wasted. 

The nature of the American political 
process as it bears on foreign policy has 
been ably analyzed, the major and minor 
obstacles underscored and reforms and 
remedies, with some sharp differences of 
opinions among the experts, suggested. But 
the Foundation’s objective of stimulating 
popular thinking on this problem has not 
been met, because the discussions and find- 
ings have not been organized or written 
for popular reading. The report must be 
studied, not merely read. Academic and 
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De bating? 


Should the U.S. adopt a policy 
of Free Trade? That is the sub- 
ject just announced as the 1954 na- 
tional college debate subject. 


Whatever subject you are debat- 
ing you may find a Social Order 
booklet quite helpful in studying 
your topic. The October, 1953, is- 
sue contains two excellent articles 
on Free Trade, by an industrialist 
and an economist. 


The other publications listed be- 
low (and on the back cover) may 
be just what debaters need (your 
discussion group, too). 


OCTOBER, 1953 SOCIAL ORDER 


(for discussion of Free Trade) 
Single copy, 40c; ten for $3; fifty for $1 


REHOUSING URBAN SLUM 
AREAS 
An J.S.0. Forum (36 pp.) 
Single copy, 20c; ten for $1.50; fifty for 
7; one hundred for $12 
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CHRISTIAN HUMANISM ISSUE 


96 pp., single copy, 80c; ten for $6; 
fifty for $24 


ARE OUR RURAL AREAS 
OVERPOPULATED? 


An 1.8.0. Forum 
Single copy, 20c; ten for $1.50; fifty for 
$7; one hundred for $12 


SOCIAL ORDER BOOKLETS 
3655 West Pine, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Please send quantities checked. (Encloss 
payment orders under $2.) 
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will, however, profit 
ch from its pages. The report does re- 

the many tremendous problems in 
ning and administering an adequate 
ign policy in a democracy and the ur 


ernment circles 


TORIES Te 


ney of making force the servant of 
7 licy. 
A reviewer will find himself joining the 


tudy group in its discussions and will 
vant a member’s privilege of filing a brief 
differences. Unfortunately, that is not 
ssible. The reports should be made in 
clearer order and style. Since the re- 
rt admits that fruitful analysis depends 
underlying assumptions about human 
ture, each member should tell the reader 
hat he thinks of man. In proposing re- 
rms, too much admiration for the par- 
imentary system is evidenced, There is 
assurance that the system would work 
re and besides, George W. Keetin in his 
cent Passing of Parliament finds the 
British government close to a cabinet dic- 
torship, a species of Caesarism the re- 
rt is attempting to avoid. The grave 
ficiencies in our system can be remedied 
legislation, leadership and a few amend- 

nts to the presidential system. 

WiuiaM L. Lucey, S.J. 
Holy Cross College. 
* 


YNEMOCRACY AT BAY.—By Felix 
Somary. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
xiii, 171 pp. $2.50. 

WHY DEMOCRACY?—By Alf Ross. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1952, viii, 249 pp. $4.50. 

The democratic form of government ap- 
pears to many as a postulate of nature im- 
osed by reason itself. This is a quotation 
rom the 1944 Christmas address of Pius 
XII, and it was said even though the 19th 
century march of democracy ended in ruth- 
less despotisms parading as democracy. 
This denouement has compelled the inher- 
itors of Western civilization to examine 
the roots of political democracy and to seek 
the reasons for its decline. All earnest ef- 
forts to examine this problem warrant our 
ittention, and these two volumes qualify 
as such, although there is much between 
the covers that is objectionable or ques- 
tionable. Both authors are European; 
Somary, a Swiss banker, and Ross, a Dan- 
ish scholar. Both books are translations. 

Both authors recognize that the soul of 
lemocracy is the moral personality of man 
that derives from sound humanism and 

hristian revelation, but both neglect to 
make this truth (Ross seems apprehensive 

truth; cf. pp. 126-127) the foundation 
democracy. Somary’s book is more 
eadable, for he is disturbed over the de- 
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cline of personal freedom and the citizen's 
acceptance of state interference; the harm 
of excessive individualism he ignores. Ross 
has written a more philosophical work in 
his search for the meaning of political lib- 
erty, personal freedom, equality in a de- 
mocracy, the social conditions for 
democracy and the techniques of democ- 
racy. Whereas Somary credits the middle 
class as the sole source of all science, art 
and political ideas (p. 139), Ross concedes 
that the elite are the basis of all progress 
(p. 56). 

Somary traces the roots of modern 
despotism to the pernicious influences of 
Rousseau (popular sovereignty and equal- 
itarianism) and of the French Revolution 
(nationalism and self-determination). His 
diagnosis and prognosis are weakened by 
an amalgam of pessimism, the views of a 
securely propertied middle-class and the 
philosophy that the state is a necessary 
evil. Some of his statements are astound- 
ing, if not ridiculous; property right, for 
instance, means exclusive disposition of a 
thing, ruling out every other influence (p. 
136). Ross, on the other hand, confuses 
the notion of the divine right of kings 
with the divine origin of political author- 
ity, assumes pure democracy to be the ideal 
and errs, it seems to me, in disassociating 
economic entirely from political democracy. 
Ross has little sympathy for Catholicism, 
but he would benefit by studying Pius’ 
Christmas address of 1944. The more one 
reads about democracy, the more one ap- 
preciates its contribution to the problem. 


WiLLiaAM L. Lucey, S.J. 
Holy Cross College 


* 
IN AN AGE OF REVOLUTION.—By 


Cyril Garbett. Oxford University Press, 

New York, 1952, 318 pp. $4.50. 

The author of Jn an Age of Revolu 
tion is Anglican Archbishop of York and 
a man of acknowledged stature. At the 
outset the author tells us that “this book 
has been written in the conviction that 
mankind is now in the midst of one of the 
greatest crises in history. It is due to three 
causes: the rejection of Christian faith and 
morals, an uncompromising attack on West- 
ern civilization, and the violent social and 
economic upheavals both in the West and 
in the East.” The book itself is the 
author’s documentation of these proposi- 
tions and his proposed solution ...a return 
to Christianity. 

The book was widely hailed upon its 
publication in Great Britain, but in this 
reader’s opinion, it is not an article for 
Che value of the book derives, it 
and position of 
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export. 


seems, from the dignity 











the author as spokesman for the Anglican 
community, rather than from any incisive 
analysis of the present crisis. 

To analyze the impact of the contem 
porary revolution and to include the syn- 
thesis of a Christian solution in a 300-page 
book is a herculean task. Yet Dr. Garbett’s 
forthright effort deserves our respect and 
admiration. It is to be expected that he has 
drawn his arguments with the broadest 
strokes; and we should not complain over- 
much if his reasoning is tentative and cur- 
sory. 

Despite these criticisms Dr. Garbett has 
made a contribution toward an understand- 
ing of the present crisis. 

D. P. Mu vey, S.J. 
Woodstock College 
a 


SOCIETY AND PERSONALITY DIS- 
ORDERS.—By S. Kirson Weinberg. 
Prentice-Hall, New York, 1952, vi, 518 
pp. $7.65; $5.75 to schools. 

The physical make-up of this book is 
excellent. Heavy type is used advan- 
tageously so that the divisions within the 
chapters stand out at a glance. Each 
chapter concludes with a summary which 
is helpful for review, and with a list of 
selected readings which are ample as a 
guide to further investigation. Moreover, 
references to the literature constantly oc- 
cur in the text and on disputed topics ref- 
erence is given to the proponents of each 
side. Thus both sides are presented on 
the question of insanity being hereditary ; 
and the origin of the psychopathic person- 
ality, its different acceptations and the 
possibility of changing it are well out- 
lined and documented. Case histories are 
introduced with sufficient frequency to il- 
lustrate and to interest but not so often 
as to cause the book to degenerate into 
a series of anecdotes. 

The matter presented is largely that 
found in the ordinary text of abnormal 
psychology and mental hygiene, though 
much that is modern is added on the 
treatment, care and custody of the mental- 
ly ill. 

Attempt is constantly made to relate the 
data of mental disorders to society and 
to explain them against the background 
of the contemporary American scene. “Dis- 
ordered behavior arises in a socialization 
process within a cultural setting.” (p. 11) 
It is a fact long admitted that individual 
differences in personality depend on he- 
redity and environment, on nature and nur- 
ture. The author strives for a sociologi- 
cal orientation but little is added to the 
old conclusion that personality—normal 
and abnormal—is influenced by both na- 


ture and nurture. 
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3irth control is countenanced as a 
means of improving human stack by bio- 
logical means but sterilization is judged 
to be inadequate. The viewpoint through- 
out seems to be pragmatic and relativistic, 
with no absolute norm of morality any- 
where in evidence. 

The scholarly book presents in detail 
the results of so many modern studies that 
it is well worth while for teachers in this 
field. This excellence carries with it, per- 
haps almost necessarily, a defect—it lacks 
warmth and sympathy and elevating ideals. 
These, it seems, must derive from the con- 
viction that man is a creature of God, 
with God as his goal. 


REGINALD R. LEFEBvRE, S.J. 
West Baden College 
a2 


ETHICS IN GOVERNMENT.—By Paul 
Douglas. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1952, 114 pp. $2.25. 

Senator Douglas of Illinois has acquired 
a deep understanding of American political 
life from his studies as a university pro- 
fessor and from experience in ward politics 
and congressional investigating committees 
Invited to give the 1952 Godkin Lectures at 
Harvard, he selected the problem of cor- 
ruption in public life. Now available in 
print, his lectures should be read by all: 
politicians, businessmen and voters. 

Public officials decide in good part the 
ethical tone of the community. Since the 
temptations to abuse public office are tre- 
mendous and constant, our political moral 
standards need constant watching and 
mending. Senator Douglas explains the 
grave problems (temptations) that all ad- 
ministrators and legislators must face. 
They can retain their integrity only by a 
strict adherence to a high ethical code. He 
offers them a practical code, one that will 
protect them from the evils consequent to 
the acceptance of gifts (that start with a 
cigar and end with a mink coat), to the use 
of public office for personal advance in the 
business world, to the sale of influence or 
the acceptance of high contributions in 
campaigns. 

Many of these suggestions should be en- 
acted into law for the good of the public 
official and of the public. Some of his sug- 
gestions are, he admits, open to sound 
objections; the public financing of cam- 
paigns and the disclosure of private income 
involve grave risks. And one way of easing 
the financial burden of campaigns has been 
ignored: limiting the period of campaign- 
ing. The volume, however, is a good 
primer for the public and the politician. 

WILLIAM L. Lucey, S.J. 
Holy Cross College 
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Pacing Capitalism 


have not as yet read Wilhelm Keil- 
's Principles of Public and Private 
mning. But if your reviewer is correct 
saying that Keilhau stands between the 
sitions taken by David McCord Wright 
{ myself, (socrIAL oRDER, 3 (October, 
3] 370) then he has provided the clue 
perplexing problem. 
ofessor Wright’s letter (SOCIAL ORDER, 
[March, 1952] 141-42) was a clarifica- 
yf points I had made in a review- 
le of his Capitalism (SOCIAL ORDER, 1 
ovember, 1951] 412-21). Most of his 
r concerned my questions about pac- 
his Capitalism-geared-to-change. He 
ined that his “ideal is not mere 
ge but change within a framework of 
es.’ To my plea for some voluntary 
o of these wants and of change, he an- 
red that this would involve ex-ante li- 
ing of new investment and that this 
ld give “immense power to pressure 
ips who will tend to logroll themselves 
industrial stagnation.” Finally, he 
the point that the job of pacing “‘can- 
be fully done by loose, voluntary pacing 
{ 


my answering letter (1bid., pp. 142- 
[ insisted that his letter itself showed 
the system of growth-Capitalism re- 
red some ex-ante planning of both pro- 
tion and want-satisfaction. True, such 
ivate, group (minimal) planning raises 
the problems Professor Wright so ex- 
rtly discusses in his study. What is more, 
ist planning proposals (and I include most 
ritings on the Industry Council Plan) 
lo little to present such group planning 
feasible and free from dangers. If Mr. 
‘eilhau has accomplished this, then he 
is contributed greatly to answering my 
blem of a method of making growth- 
ipitalism respond to the dictates of 
nan (and Christian) providence. 


Puiuie S. Lanp, S.J. 


York City 


“Communism vs. Religion” 


May I stress several essential points 
tioned in Professor Grosschmidt’s 
accurate summary article? [Sep- 

er, 1953, pp. 293-300. Ed.] 
When the Red Army took Hungary, 
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clergy and laity expected violent perse- 
cution. Instead, the Red army leaders at 
once set a policy of trying to restore nor- 
mal religious life and of apparently not 
disturbing religion. This reflects a change 
in Soviet religious policy which took place 
in the summer of 1939, after the embittered 
struggle of 22 years against religion. Le- 
gally the Soviets maintained their official 
view of religion as a dangerous remnant 
of the past, but practically they dropped 
bloody persecution and tried to channel all 
religious life into Orthodoxy 

Cardinal Mindszenty knew this well 
hence judged as extremely harmful all the 
so-called “agreements” concluded between 
state and church, under communist initi- 
ative. To the coaxing (in April, 1945) of 
a priest later suspended, the prelate an- 
swered after listening in silence: “I am 
not willing to assume the role of Patriarch 
Sergius.” (See my “A magyar egyha- 
zuld6zés szovjet hattere,” [Soviet Back- 
ground of Religious Persecution in Hun- 
gary] Katolikus Szemle, Rome, 1952, 3, 
4-10.) Collaboration between the Patri- 
archs Sergius and Alexey and the Soviets 
satisfied only the Soviets; the Orthodox 
Church paid a heavy price to keep church- 
es open. 

Secondly, by spring, 1945, Soviet deceit 
had become clear to the Hungarian peo- 
ple. Despite all their propaganda about 
“the most democratic constitution in the 
world,” the Soviets steadily circumscribed 
the activity and influence of the Church, 
so that soon she was nothing more than 
an association, without legal entity, with- 
out property rights, without the right to 
educate, just as in Russia. 

Next, I should mention the tactics of 
gradual segregation, as I may add some 
more recent details to Professor Gross- 
chmidt’s account. Since 1945, the only 
single authorized Catholic publication has 
been a 4-page weekly—all other publishing 
was suppressed. In 1948, the Communist 
party seized 3,164 schools. After the trials 
of many ecclesiastics and the imprison 
ment of Cardinal Mindszenty and Arch- 
bishop Groesz, the fearful Bishops were 
forced to sign an “agreement.” Meantime 
monks and nuns were deported, their o1 
ders nearly all dissolved. 

Then there was set up, according to the 
Soviet model again, the Office of Relig- 
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ious Affairs, which today actually governs 
all the dioceses. Employees of the com- 
munist secret police live in the residence 
of the bishop, who is in house arrest. Oc- 
casionally the bishop makes a = statement 
favorable to the regime—all designed to 
present to the western world a show of 
harmony, just as in Russia the Orthodox 
also must do. The signatures to such 
statements are bound to be counterfeit. 

Deprived of all funds, bishops and priests 
today depend on their allotments from the 
atheistic state, with the Office of Relig- 
ious Affairs watching closely for the least 
hint of opposition or resistance. More and 
more priests become “unemployed.” The 
framework of the diocesan administration 
is kept up, but the Soviets have the say-so. 

Finally, despite severe restrictive meas- 
ures and persecution, in Russia itself the 
Orthodox faithful pay little attention to 
the political behavior of the Patriarchs, 
but are increasingly frequenting the sacra- 
ments. The same is happening among the 
Catholics of Hungary. They know that 
the hierarchy suffers under the police op- 
pression and terror. But the masses flow 
in and out of the churches and will not 
think of changing their ancient faith for 
communist atheism. 

Hungary and the other satellite states 
are today empires of the Eight Beatitudes : 
they are happy to suffer persecution for 
justice’s sake. They permit the Soviets to 
see that Christianity’s power does not come 
from this world. 

Mscr. SIGISMOND MIHALOVICS 
Chicago 
° 


Check on Indian Communism 


I think Fr. Clump did an admirable job 
of reviewing my book. The misunder- 
standing about “communism’s feeble foot- 
hold in India” arises from different 
perspectives. Compared to China and Ma- 
laya and even the Philippines, for instance, 
the communists in India have failed to 
appeal to many intellectuals or vast 
masses. That the communist party in In- 
dia is a danger I am ready to admit. But 
concern for the well-being of the masses 
on the part of Gandhi’s followers in and 
out of government has kept communism 
in check. That is all I was stating. 

Haripas T. MuzuMpar 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa 


Leisure? 


I’d like to ask Father Nolan (who wrote 
“Since nowadays even mothers of families 
find that they have a greater degree of 
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leisure than their own mothers, on ac- 
count of household conveniences and time- 
saving appliances *), who keeps these 
modern contrivances clean? No robot pre 
pares the food that goes into that oven, 
no one but Mother cleans up the dirt and 
grime that youngsters and adults alike 
smatter furniture with. I’ve been freezing 
peaches and apples, and canning tomatoes 


and peppers—today is grape-jam day— 
and believe me, I could use some extra 
arms. 
MOTHER oF SIx 
Des Moines 
* 
Humanism 


My repeated congratulations on the 
wonderful work you are doing with soctrar 
ORDER. The May-June issue certainly is 
a classic in itself by virtue of the promi- 
nence of the contributors and the brilliant 
light they threw on many facets of Chris- 
tian Humanism. We cannot expect that 
every issue will come up to such high 
standards, but you certainly have set a 
mark for yourself. It would be wonder- 
ful if we could look forward to one or 
two such issues each year. 


GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 


Saint Louis 
* 


. .. I have read the issues quite thor- 
oughly up to now. I do not see that 
you offer much of a challenge, intellec- 
tually or otherwise, to the men who can 
transform the social order. No doubt 
you are meeting, by your magazine, the 
arm-chair idealists who are most often 
poor conveyors of your message. The 
format of the magazine strikes in one a 
fear of its probable profundity. Actually 
it is not too profound—just advertises it- 
self poorly. “Christian Humanism” issue 
was an example: good, but not breathing 
fire. Muddled with too much classroom 
“Sargon.” 

(Rev.) Paut CONNOLLY 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 
« 

I am still reading and flourishing your 
Christian Humanism symposium [May- 
June, 1953]. A true feast of thought. 


J. DENNIS CLARK 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Three Items to Discusll 


Cussion groups and 
tive, community spirited. 
{ ’ 
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trom tnese three items 
material. 
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Run-around for Migrants 
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